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Cactus Queen Wilhelmina 


Grown by Geo. Maston, Plainville, Conn. 
(For description see inside pages) 
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Grow Delphiniums: 


Blue-attired, 

Much admired, 

Most desired,— 

Wrexham strain—the best! 


Delphinium Seed—$1.00 per packet. 


FLORA E. BRECK - 384 East 42nd St., North, Portland, Ore. 








2 Bulbs (No. 5 size) 
10 Bulbs (No. 4 size) 
10 Bulbs (No. 8 size) 
10 Bulbs (No. 8 size) 

2 Bulbs (No. 5 size) —- 

2 Bulbs (No. 5 size) 

2 Bulbs (No. 4 size) 

4 Bulbs (No. 6 size) ________ Mr. W. H. Phipps 
10 Bulbs (No. 6 size) 

2 Bulbs (No. 8 size) 
10 Bulbs (No. 5 size) 
25 Bulbs (No. 6 size) ___.._____ 

5 Bulbs (No. 8 size) 
25 Bulblets 

2 Bulblets 

6 Bulblets 


varieties ? 
tity, variety, size) it’s pretty likely I can save you money by quoting you 
a special price on the entire lot. 
TERMS: Cash with order. 


Address— 
384 East 42nd St., North 


“THANKS FOR THE OVERCOUNT” 


That’s what [ hear right along from satisfied customers. 


May I serve you with these high-crowned vigorous Glads? 








SPECIAL JANUARY SET 
Geraldine Farrar 
piieca eile Mrs. Leon Douglas 
a, cna ctacaan as ____Marietta 
es Oe ari ee John T. Pirie 
.-.Nimrod (Australian) 
ites eee Wm. G. Badger 
Tycko Zang 


THIS ENTIRE BUNCH 
OF GLADS FOR 


$9.50 


(All separately labeled 


Bengal Tiger 
OLE EPO Halcyon 
cai dasanichctent Beatriz Michelena 
___.J. A. Carbone 
Sulphur Frills 
__Gloriana 
Be ha i saa Minuet (Coleman’s) 
Ee OT Geraldine Farrar 


May I send you my Gladiolus price-list, featuring the new and choice 
If you’ll send me a list of your Gladiolus requirements (quan- 


of course) 


All stock offered—Subject to prior sale. 
Transportation charges prepaid. 
(I can furnish no more “Special Oct., Nov. nor Dec. Sets’’) 


(MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
Portland, Oregon 


Pride of Wanakah 


LATEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


A great many Flower Grower Readers took advantage of the 
big Half Price Sale we ran before the Holidays, told about in the 
Oct., Nov., and Dec. numbers, inside back cover. And believe 
me, they were like the proverbial “Early Bird.” We always try 
'o do a little better than we promise and when digging was eom. 
plete and we sized up the superb stock of PRIDE OF WANAKA 
right then we decided to ‘“‘whack up” with our customers, many 

‘ of whom have written strong letters of appreciation. Dr, Gove 
of Orting, Wash., says, “PRIDE OF WANAKAH bulbs received 
in fine shape and for generous count you stand at the head of 
the class among Flower Growers, although I have always found 
them, without exception, more than fair.” He “said something” 
for the Glad growers and we are glad we're one. But wait 
Doctor—your real “thrill’’ will come at blooming time, Words 
tell so little. “Say it with Flowers.” And PRIDE OF 
WANAKAH has been declared the ‘top-notch achievement” 
(See letter, Oct. number.) 


So much for Historical Notes. NOW THE FUTURE. We 
still have bulbs of all sizes although the big fellows are not at al} 
plentiful and there will be no more discounts on them. Many of 
them went into orders for small sizes, as we want every euyg. 
tomer to have a real honest-to-goodness PRIDE OF WANAKAH 
next Summer. Not but what the tiny lads bloom too, but O! yoy 
Big Chap! So we want to hold them back for that purpose and 
to fill in the “sets” we offer. 

REVISED PRICES 


Each Doz. 100 _Jan. Discounts 
1% up $1.00 $10.00 ) 
/ 

1to1% _- 70 ©6750 $56.00 ( 1/3 OFF 
% tol 5.00 37.00 
% to % = 28.00 | 50% OFF 
Under % 20.00 ( (Half these prices) 

6 at doz. rate. 50 at hundred rate. Can supply few M. 5 &6 
sizes. For description and letters from Growers see previous is- 


sues, especially our October full page ad. 
Catalog now on the press—running day and night. 


Gladacres Flower Farm 


WANAKAH - HAMBURG P. O., N.Y. 














AUSTIN’S 1927 TRIO 


We have purchased the entire stock of the following Austin Orig- 
inations and offer one large bulb each at prices listed. 





Gales teem $5.00 
TROUSSLAU FINK —....._._____._____. 2.00 
RAVelm CHAM 1.50 
. siete Sh ices cren ece e 


Toe eee tor... __.__._.._._.__ Bee 


Only 50 sets for sale this season. No bulblets for sale. 
Write us for Mrs. Austin’s descriptions of above. She says Gal- 
sant Leader is one of her best Productions. Its average height 
on clay soil is over five feet. 

Our big retail catalog will be ready about Dec. 10th, and will list 
over 400 varieties with ORIGINATOR’S DESCRIPTIONS. 


Set Your Name on Our Mailing List 


LeGron Floral Co. 


3842 Glendale Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 











January Special --- Glad Bulblets 


RITA BECK 
MRS. P. W. SISSON ( 2 Bulblets Each $ 5 
GOLDEN FRILLS 
NN ccc ais ecceahane 15 Bulblets 
PHAENOMEN __-------- 10 Bulblets 


These are all first class varieties and are here to stay. 

With an order for 10 sets will give a large bulb valued at $10 
of either Minuet, Rita Beck or A. E. Kunderd or Mary Jane. 

My beautiful illustrated catalog of 235 varieties is awaiting 
your name and address. 

Marie Kunderd, the finest early white in the world. Can supply 
this in 1000 lots in any size. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
— ELMER E. GOVE — 
BURLINGTON - - - VERMONT 





PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulb and Subscription Offer 


[F YOU want to do a friend a good turn; give hima 
better outlook on life; and introduce him to a hobby 
which may benefit him greatly in many different ways; 
send him (or her) a year’s subscription to THE FLOWR 
GROWER and the mixed Gladiolus bulb collection, as per 
the Special Combination Offer below. 

I have been growing the Gladiolus for about 20 years 
and have one of the best-balanced stocks in the world. My 
collections are improved each year by the addition of some 
of the finest varieties ever introduced. 


OFFER 500 pages of reading matter) and 120 guaranteed- 
to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs of many different varieties in all the co 

of the rainbow. If you prefer you may have that greatest light pink 
variety LE MARECHAL FOCH. All these bulbs are grown in the 
Editor’s own garden and sent with full details for planting and culture. 


120 BULBS AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $3.00, POSTPAID 
(Shipped in November or December or at planting time in the Spring.) 




















Alternate (Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer ie more strong, blooming plants of at least 8 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 





12:issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (more than |. 











Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and address, a 


say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 





—— 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, .N.Y., under act of March 8, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


(Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 








Volume XIV. No. 1. 


Calcium, New York 


January, 1927 
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Water Lilies Paid for the Farm’ 


OW would you like to have ten 
Water Lily plants hand you a 
deed to five acres of independ- 
ence on the shores of a western 
lake? This is exactly what happened 
to R. C. Byers of Seattle in the ever- 
green state of Washington. _In 1910, 
Mr. Byers, weary of mixing clam 
chowder for ravenous Seattleites, 
shouldered his ax and set out for 
Haller Lake, ten miles to the north. 
On Independence Day in 1910, this 
fifty-year-old pioneer started to clear 
his five acres of independence, then all 
brush and stumps, and bordering the 






BY HARRIET GEITHMANN 


banks of sleepy Haller Lake. Straight- 
way Mr. Byers sent East for ten 
Water Lily plants at $1.00 each. When 
they arrived he planted them in the 
rich soil of his tri-cornered patch of 
Haller Lake which he had hemmed 
in with logs. 

Today Mr. Byers has several dozen 
varieties of Water Lilies in that same 
patch; Water Lilies that bloom from 
May until October. Among them is 
the fragrant Rose Arey, a rich cerise. 
“That plant cost me only $2.50. It is 
worth $25.00 of anybody’s money,” 
says Mr. Byers discussing his favorite 


beauties. “That Lily was originated 
by Mrs. Helen Fowler, the owner of 
the largest Water Lily farm in 
America.” There’s the $15.00 Attrac- 
tion which Mr. Byers also purchased 
from Mrs. Fowler. This particular 
plant (or gold-mine) yielded him 
$60.00 the second year, and $90.00 the 
next year, besides what he kept for 
himself. There’s General Pershing, a 
novel Lily with large bowls of warm, 
pure pink. There’s Mrs. Edward 
Whitaker, all lavender-blue with blos- 
soms over a foot in diameter. There’s 
August Koch, a wealth of lilac with 
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C. R. Byers’ three-cornered patch of Water Lilies on 
Haller Lake at the foot of his Five Acres of Independence 
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blossoms over seven inches across. 
Thesé are only a few of the glorious 
members of the Water Lily family 
now living in Mr. Byers’ front yard. 


| MIDSEASON Mr. Byers sells as 
many as fifty dozen a day to Seattle 
florists at approximately $1.00 a dozen 
wholesale. He also sells a lot of Water 
Lily plants at $5.00 each. Whenever 
there are any Lilies left over he show- 
ers them on the little crippled children 
of the Orthopedic Hospital. 

Six hundred feet of winding lagoons 
empty into Mr. Byers’ slice of Haller 
Lake,—six hundred feet,—every foot 





their brown, red pads and delicious 
cups of color, while in and out among 
them glide several glossy Mallard 
Ducks. 


Mr. Byers’ Water Lily farm covers 
five acres of upland facing on the 
county road and bordering on the 
banks of sleepy Haller Lake. In the 
midst of this five acres of independ- 
ence stands Cherry Kroft, a much- 
windowed, bark-covered cabin, in the 
basement of which sings an electric 
pump which propels the water of 
Haller Lake into the winding lagoons. 


All this, have the Water Lilies paid 





These precious Water Lilies have paid for Lily Pond Farm, R. C. 
Byers’ Five Acres of Independence on the East slope of Haller Lake 


of which was dug out and wheeled 
away by Mr. Byers. One-half of these 
lagoons is inhabited by Bass screened 
off from the other half inhabited by 
Trout, for the ravenous Bass would 
soon capture the Trout, but for Mr. 
Byers arid his screen. 

His lovely Water Lilies are now 
quietly stealing up the lagoons with 





*That Mr. Byers, the man whose activities are 
told about in this article, is a most unusual in- 
dividual, there is little doubt. Any man who 
undertakes and carries.through a work requiring 
the amount of physical exertion which is in- 
volved in the construction of the ‘‘waterways” 
necessary in connection with Lily growing, as 
outlined, possesses a fair amount of the old- 
fashioned “gumption,” which word is not used 
much these days but which means a great deal. 
Few people would be willing, under any circum- 
stances, to put much effort and energy into a 
proposition, the result of which might be so in- 
definite as the undertaking of a new line of busi- 
ness like Lily growing. 

There are opportunities in almost any work 
for just such accomplishment as Mr. Byers has 
shown with Water Lilies. The man or woman 
who would show successful results, however, must 
have something besides a mere idea that he wants 
to go into something different. Success means 
concentration and the ability to stick to a thing, 
regardless of discouragement. 

While few could do as Mr. Byers has done with 
Water Lilies, and while it is probable that there 
is not the same opportunity now in that line 
that there was when he started, it is a fact that 
many lines of activity are only awaiting the 
fight person to show as good results financially 
as the Water Lily business established by Mr. 
Byers. 

MADISON COOPER 


Sanaa AE 
Mr. Byers, a fifty-year-old pj 
investing $10.00 in 1910, Pioneer, for 


“And this year,” says 
with a whimsical wail Feri. very, 
lips, “those same Lilies have vail hi 
six per cent interest on a hag er 
$20,000, besides paying for a new ee 
a new suit of clothes and a pai ; 
shoes. That’s why I think the = 


far better than bond coupons,” Y ate 





Flower Baskets of Plants 


In the Fall, when the garden jg filled 
with many choice plants too nice tp 
freeze, here’s a way of using many 

We had the large willow baskets of 
Indian make, low and Spreading, with 
a handle. We found receptacles like 
old kettles to fit them using pie-tins 
for catch basins. In these containey 
we planted a large variety of plants 
and vines. The brown baskets seem 
to create an unusually pleasing anj 
artistic style for displaying growing 
plants. 

They should be set rather low from 
the floor on taborettes or rustic ped. 
estals made of bark. It will be the 
first thing in the room to attract the 
eye and a stranger never fails to ¢. 
claim, “How perfectly beautiful!” 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 





The American Lumberman says that 
down in Macon, Ga., there is a female 
bulldog that has been given two baby 
Tigers to raise. And the pointed sug- 
gestion is made that some day that 
bulldog is going to feel much the same 
as most American parents do at the 
present time. 
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A glimpse of the lagoons on Mr. Byers’ Lily Pond Farm 
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THe FLOowER GROWER 


A Garden Club Talk on Delphiniums 


(Paper read before Basking Ridge, N. J. Garden Club) 


PHINIUM is a very old 
ean African explorer who 
soent more than forty years in re- 
h work brought to America dried 
imens of Delphinium flowers taken 

a the tombs of Amenhotop IV and 
from ‘es II. The tombs of the former 
pe 1358 B. C. at which time the plant 

ust have had some oral, if not written 
symbol, and of which record may yet be 


available. 

Wild Delphiniums are spread over the 
entire world in the temperate zone, and 
it is from these that the Delphinium of 
today has been developed, but the Del- 
hinium of a few years ago is quite a 
different thing from the beautiful flower 
we have today. There has been in the 
last few years, a new and very active 
interest for better Delphiniums, be- 
ginning in England, where such hy- 
bridists as Blackmore & Langdon, Wat- 
kin Samuel, and Kelway, have produced 
many new and beautiful varieties. Our 
western states, Washington, Oregon, and 
California, which are especially adapted 
to the growth of this plant life, have 
taken up the work, and through the ef- 
forts of Burbank, Vanderbilt, Barber, 
Pudor, and others, many new and beau- 
tiful strains have been developed and 
plants and seeds are available to ama- 
teurs in this country. 


Besides the hybrids, there are the 
loose-growing Belladonna and the lower- 
growing Bellamosa and Chinese types; 
very well adapted for bedding and mass- 
ing in front of the taller-growing types. 
Blue is the rarest color in Flora’s King- 
dom, and in the Delphinium we find the 
whole range of color from the palest 
tones to the deepest indigo; which with 
the intermingling shades of mauve, pink, 
and purple, harmonize with any color 
to be met in the garden. 

The idea! soil for Delphiniums is one 
well drained, not too heavy and not too 
wet. Whatever the soil, it should be 
deeply dug, two feet if possible, to pro- 
vide adequate root run for the plants. 
Dig in well-rotted manure, bone meal, 
and wood ashes or soot. Some sunshine 
is necessary but the glare of the midday 
sun on a hot summer day bleaches the 
color and tries the plants severely. 
Rough winds are also trying, so it may 
be said that the ideal site is a position 
where light and air surround the plants 
but where there is a background of trees 
or shrubs or a good hedge or wall to 
afford some shade and also shelter from 
the winds. It is not always possible to 
provide the ideal, but an ideal before 
us may to a considerable degree minimize 
the defects. By reason of their con- 
siderable height and imposing aspect, 
they may be made the outstanding fea- 
ture in their vicinity. It is therefore 
advisable that their near neighbors 
should be plants of low growth and col- 
ors affording contrasts to the various 
shades of blue, mauve, and purple. 


When to plant depends much upon 
where; but in far in the majority of 
cases It is more prudent to plant in the 
Spring, just as the plants are beginning 
to make new growth, than it would be in 
the Autumn when they are going to rest; 
but if planted in the Autumn, it should 

done in late August or early Septem- 


ber, giving them time to take hold before 
cold weather. 





Enrichment of soil before planting is 
a necessity, but in order to obtain the 
best results, judicious feeding during the 
period of full growth must also be con- 
sidered necessary. Concentrated ferti- 
lizer should not be applied before the 
plants are thoroughly well-rooted and 
established. The correct time to begin 
feeding is when the flower spikes are 
seen to be rising. A good way to apply 
food is to make a ring around each plant 
about a foot from the stem and sprinkle 
the fertilizer in this. Nothing is gained 
by overdosing. It is better to give two 
small dressings at intervals of a week or 
ten days than to make a double dose 
serve at one application. Before ferti- 
lizing make sure that the ground is 
moist. After allowing time to drain, 
apply the fertilizer and the following 
morning scratch the ground over with 
a rake. Do not feed Delphiniums after 
the end of August as this encourages a 
sappy growth that will unfit the plant to 
stand the Winter. 

Delphiniums should be carefully staked 
and the most recommended stake of all 
is the bamboo cane. They should be 
long, stout at the base, but with tapering 
ends, so that the tips will alloW a cer- 
tain amount of play while the base re- 
mains firm, the advantage being that 
if a heavy spike can sway a little in the 
wind it suffers no harm, whereas, if it 
is tied too rigidly the blossoms are blown 
aside with such violence that the petals 
will be bruised and torn. 

There are differences of opinion re- 
garding the treatment of Delphiniums 
after flowering. Macself, an English 
authority, says the proper treatment is 
to cut away the flowering stem just far 
enough below the basal flower stalks to 
allow the end of the remainder of the 
stem to be hidden by the foliage, because 
the loss of the plant’s foliage while it 
is still in full vigor robs it of its respira- 
tory organs. Moreover, in all herbaceous 
plants it is nature’s rule that as the leaf 
naturally fades, a proportion of the 
nourishment it contains, but no longer 
needs, shall return to the root-stock to 
be stored up in the crown from which 
next season’s growth shall emerge. 

There are two practical and easy 
methods of propagation for amateurs :— 
Division of clumps and raising from seed. 
A clump may be divided after it has 
attained a good size with several well- 
developed crowns—usually about the 
third or fourth year. Spring is the 
safest and best season, but Autumn di- 
vision may be successful and should be 
done early. Lift the clump, clean well, 
and separate the crowns with a sharp 
knife, making sure that a fair proportion 
of fibrous root is attached to each crown. 
The right time for spring-division is just 
as the growth commences, when the new 
crowns are hard and pointed. After 
once watering at time of planting it is 
better that soil should be tolerably dry 
for a time instead of excessively wet. 

Propagation by seed is nature’s method 
and plants so raised are strong and 
vigorous, but being a flower that is read- 
ily cross-fertilized by bees and insects, 
select varieties cannot be reproduced 
with any degree of certainty, although 
some of the seedlings may closely re- 
semble the seed parent. The best time 
to sow Delphinium seed is late Summer, 
as soon as the seed has been gathered. 
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It has been found that placing the seed 
on ice several days before planting has- 
tens germination. Plant preferably in 
five inch flats; fill within one inch of top 
with good soil; water from bottom if 
possible; press down; sow the seed in 
rows far enough apart to allow stirring 
the earth between; and cover one-quarter 
inch with fine soil. Cover flat with bur- 
lap or loose covering to hold moisture 
and place in cool spot. When seedlings 
appear remove covering and give some 
sun each day. Transplant when two 
leaves appear, in rows two or three inches 
apart. If planted in the Spring flowers 
may be expected in from 120-150 days. 

Like most plants which are highly- 
bred and highly-cultivated, the Del- 
phinium is subject to attacks by various 
enemies and certain diseases, which if 
left unchecked will injure and destroy 
the plant. Danger lurks under as well 
as above the soil. Such insects as wire 
worm, grubs, millipedes, and woodlice, 
feed upon the root-stock. For these spray 
with Qua Sul 1-200. 

Cut worms are a very common and a 
very annoying pest. A good remedy is a 
mixture of bran, sugar, and Paris Green 
placed on the ground near the stem in 
the evening. 


Of fungus diseases mildew is the most 
common, and precautionary measures 
are far more successful than cures. 
Spray with Qua Sul. 

In cold, heavy soil, black rot sometimes 
appears at the base of the stem, and 
may penetrate the crown and cause de- 
cay of the root-stock. Use this solution, 
4 lbs. slaked lime, 1 lb. tobacco dust, 
2 gal. boiling water. Dilute to 5 gal. 
Apply 1 cupful in 11 cupfuls of water, 
to the roots of each plant at ten-day in- 
tervals until evidence ceases. 


Wilt or damping off is due to poor 
ventilation and drainage. Soil stirring, 
sharp sand, lime dust, charcoal, and sul- 
phur dust are preventives. 





Bumble Flower Beetle 
(Euphoria Inda) 


The Bumble Flower Beetle, or In- 
dian Cetonia, is plump, oval-shaped, 
like the meat of a pecan nut, with the 
point at the head end. It is named 
from the loud hum it makes when 
flying, resembling the noise made by 
the Bumblebee. 


It appears very early in the Spring, 
and again in the Fall, there being two 
broods. Its color is yellow-brown cov- 
ered with little black dots. Its hard 
wing-covers each have a large notch 
near the base. It flies near the 
ground. The reason of its working 
at flowers is because it is fond of 
pollen, but it is also seen about the 
trees when sap is running. It also 
feeds on various fruit juices. 

The Bumble Flower Beetle is the 
most common Flower Beetle in the 
Northern United States. It not only 
eats pollen of flowers, but stalks and 
ears of young Indian Corn and various 
Fruits, and may become a serious pest. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 





“A Chat With the Publisher” on 
page 47 may contain hints which will 
be helpful to you. 
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due Frower GRrowER 


Success with House Plants 
BY BESSIE W. BUXTON, (Mass.) 


out plants, and an air of luxury 

is given to the simplest furnish- 
ings by well-grown, blooming plants. 
Contrary to popular—and florists’— 
opinion, it is not difficult to grow 
plants in the home. Healthy condi- 
tions for people are healthy conditions 
for plants. Clean, cool air; sunshine 
and good food and water will raise 
a healthy family and healthy plants. 
It is hard to produce these conditions 
if you have a furnace, or gas. Furnace 
air is dry and dusty; gas is a slow 
poison which creeps into the air 
through imperfect joints in the pipes. 
The plants turn yellow and the family 
turns white. In fact, a plant is a 
good barometer to indicate healthy 
living conditions. 

Some people think that plants are 
unhealthy for a sleeping room. The 
fact is that the chlorophyll, or green 
coloring matter in the plant, enables it 
to absorb carbon dioxide, one of the 
waste products given off in the respir- 
ation of human beings. So instead of 
being a menace, they are really a 
benefit. 

Very simple conditions suit plants. 
A temperature of 68° during the day, 
and 45° at night suits them well. 
Ordinary garden loam with a little 
bone meal;—a six-inch pot full of 
bone meal to a wheelbarrow of 
loam ;—plenty of sunshine and careful 
watering is all that is necessary. 
Drainage is important. Pieces of 
broken flower pots and a bit of peat 
moss or powdered charcoal in the bot- 
tom of each pot gives good drainage. 
Pack the earth firmly around the 
plants. Watering is also important. 
Too much water is as bad as too little. 
Never allow water to stand in saucer 
or jardiniere. In fact, a plant should 
not be -kept long in a jardiniere, as 
it prevents evaporation from the soil 
and it becomes sour. There are two 
simple tests for need of watering: 
If the soil crumbles like powder be- 
tween the fingers, water thoroughly. 
If it cakes in the fingers it is moist 
enough. Or, rap the pot with the 
knuckles. If dry, it gives a ringing 
sound. If wet, a dull sound. Usually, 
the eye will decide between a dry, 
grey soil, and a wet, brown one. 


N: HOME is quite complete with- 


USUALLY have about 250 House 

Plants each Winter; 200 of them 
are Geraniums, chiefly singles. The 
rest vary from Stephanotis to German 
Ivy. As I have no greenhouse or sun 
parlor, nearly every window has a 
large plant stand. They are “upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber,” and grow equally well in all 
places. The long side of the house 
has a southern exposure, and I grow 
my blooming plants here. When the 
blossoms open, I transfer them to the 


two front windows which look north- 
east, getting only an hour’s early 
morning sun. With less sun, the blos- 
soms last longer, sometimes three 
weeks. In February, when the Gera- 
niums begin to bloom freely, I fre- 
quently have thirty-five big trusses 
in each of my front windows. By the 
time these have faded, others are 
ready to take their places. 

My north windows are filled with 
Coleus and Begonias, and give a 
wealth of color almost as brilliant as 
blooms. Watch Coleus sharply for 
mealy bugs—a soft, white mass in 
the axils of the leaves. Touch them 
with a brush or toothpick dipped in 
alcohol,” and they will cease from 
troubling. 


For hanging pots, I use English Ivy, 
Wandering Jew, the Trailing Be- 
gonias, German Ivy,—a rampant 
grower which will completely festoon 
your windows in a short time;—the 
old-fashioned “Strawberry Geranium” 
(Saxifraga sarmentosum) with the 
little, new plants drooping at the ends 
of the runners,—so nice to give 
away,—or Ruellia, which has lovely 
leaves, as well as pretty rose-colored 
blossoms. 

I take my Geranium cuttings early 
in August, put them in flats of sand 
and set them in a partially shaded 
spot in the garden, taking care that 
the sand does not become dry. They 
usually root in two weeks. Cuttings 


taken the later part of Augme am 
three weeks or more to root, and th 
box should be taken to a shale 

round 









veranda, or indoors, as the 
gets cold at night. 
An old florist told me that a 
cutting should have “a hard heg 
a soft top.” But if your plants hay, 
produced only soft wood during th, 
Summer, you can harden the Cutting 
by cutting only partly through th 
branch, and leaving the top 
to the plant for six or eight days, 
will then be hardened enough to 4 
tach and put in the sand. 


The response of the passer-by ty, 
window full of blooming Plants ; 
amazing. In this manufacturing gj 


there is a large foreign : 
and I frequently see delighted pray 
gazing at my windows, espeg 
when cold weather comes, and fy 
snow is piled high. Then the 
pink and white blooms are a joy tog 
A foreign woman waylaid me at my 
gate one day, and waving her expny. 
sive hand towards the Window Gq. 
den, she said, “You sell? I buy! | 
buy all!” I did not sell, but sent he 
away happy with some plants. Buti 
is not all foreigners, nor all wo 
who enjoy the blooming windows, 4 
hard-headed business man said op 
day, “Your flowers are a public hen. 
faction. I know I do a better day 
work after a look at your windows.” 

Since I began, years ago, to kes 
flowers in my windows, others, up ani 
down the street, have followed suit 
and now there are “two blooms wher 
there was one before.” Is it worth 
while? It surely is! 








My Neighbor’s Window Garden 


BY ALICE R. CORSON 


HERE there is a will there is 
usually a way. If one really 


loves flowers and has a home 


‘that is at-all fit to live in, some place 


can be found for them, and some 
flowers found to fit the place. Just 
“green things a-growing” will give 
an air of refinement to the plainest 
home, and do much to add a spirit of 
good cheer throughout the long winter 
days. 

I see too many homes well supplied 
with fine windows, heat and every 
condition needed to make it easy to 
have these home-beautifiers, but not 
so much as a Fern to remind us of the 
beauties that will be ours when Win- 
ter’s chill reign is over. And this bar- 
renness of all beauty seems so un- 
necessary, as few indeed who cannot 
spare:one window for plants which 
will do so much to make the long dark 
days of Winter seem brighter. 

Let me describe my Neighbor’s Win- 
dow Garden, which is a thing of 
beauty, and a joy to me every time 
I see it. 


At the farther end of the diniy 
room, which opens off the sittiy 
room, is a large window, about seva 
feet square, fitted with a broad she 
at the bottom, on which the flowe 
pots are placed. At the far left silt 
is a pot of Wax Hoya. This loveli 
vine is trained up the side, and acros 
the top, and trails down the right si 
until it reaches a bracket, on whith 
is a pot of blooming Gloxinias. B 
neath this another bracket holds a 
Asparagus Sprengeri, whose droopitf 
fronds just meet a green and whit 
cut-leaved Coleus,—a very _ daitly 
thing, and fits in so nicely in the plat 
it occupies. Next this is a small 
of Rex Begonia, whose bright me 
lic-hued leaves contrast finely witht 
tall Calla under whose broad leaves! 
is sheltered. 


Next, in the exact center of the Wi 
dow, is a tall plant of Aceranth 
with its leaves of rich glowing ™ 
This reaches up till it meets the He 
at the top. Next to this is a pia 
of Asparagus Plumosus; then a 
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nia in full bloom, its glowing 
et blossoms contrasting finely 


“1 the dark green foliage of its 
ite, the Hoya. 


+. ig the dress her Window wears 
ae winter, as she has found that 
these plants always do well in this 

and under these conditions of 
heat and light. It is an eastern Win- 
dow, and heat is furnished from the 
large coal-burner in the dining room. 
A large paper shade is let down back 
of the plants at night; and on the 
coldest nights additional protection is 
given, by slipping in between the 
shades and the glass, sheets of heavy 
brown paper. The Aceranthus is 
planted in the ground through the 
Summer. In the Fall it is carefully 
taken up and repotted, and much of 
the superfluous growth trimmed off, 
as the owner aims to keep the plant 
about the same height and shape. So 
well does she do this repotting that 
the plant hardly wilts at all, and goes 
right on with its work of beautifying 
the window as though nothing had 
happened to interrupt it. 


One need not hesitate to try to 
beautify the home because they may 
not be able to obtain the same plants. 
Instead of the Hoya for a Vine, the 
old-fashioned German Ivy or Parlor 
Ivy may well take its place. While 
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it will not afford such fine flowers as 
the Hoya, yet it will bloom if left 
long enough in one place. Its flowers, 
while not showy, as they are very 
small and yellow, grow in clusters, and 
they are very sweet. 

I once had a Window draped with 
this Vine up one side, and a fine speci- 
men of Ivy Geranium trained up the 
other. From the center of the Win- 
dow hung a hanging basket of the red 
and green striped Tradescantia or 
Wandering Jew, while on the window- 
shelf were pots of Geraniums and 
other things. 


There are many plants that will 
thrive in quite cool rooms, and are 
not so sensitive to sudden changes in 
temperature. Such plants as_ will 
bear a touch of frost without injury 
in the garden may often be made to 
beautify our homes in the Winter. 
The hardy Pinks and Carnations and 
Calendulas, also the Snapdragons, will 
furnish colorful flowers; while the 
Vines mentioned and Ferns will 
help furnish the greenery. The Rub- 
ber Plant is fine for such a situation, 
and the Australian Silk-oak with its 
finely-cut, silvery green foliage makes 
a fine contrasting plant. But try for 
yourself, and you will soon learn what 
plants will do best for youin such places 
and conditions as you can supply. 





Home Grown Vegetables 


Lesson I,---The Reason 
BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


HOME supply of fresh vege- 

tables and of the preservable 

kinds is more important today 
than ever before. The newer knowl- 
edge of the value of vegetable foods, 
and newer ways of producing garden 
plants, opens a new era in gardening 
which none can afford to overlook or 
underestimate. 


There is no more wholesome, néces- 
sary or beneficial diet than one that 
is reinforced with a liberal supply of 
vegetables. All of us need vegetables 
for the vitamins (vital substances) 
they contain; for the mineral ingre- 
dients; for their bulk values to aid 
in digestion and elimination, and for 
the appetizing qualities, and the vari- 




























































Hubbard Squash is an excellent winter 
vegetable and has a high food value 
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ety they give to table foods. A liberal 
supply of vegetables all the year is 
indispensable for balanced nutrition 
and bodily welfare. It pays “to keep 
fit.” 


It always pays to grow what we 
need. A home supply cuts the grocery 
bill, reduces the need of cash crops, 
and lends independence. Take an il- 
lustration from Missouri: “The Home 
Garden as a Business Proposition” 
was studied for three consecutive 
years at a Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the results reported were 
as follows: 

“The farm garden of 1/4 acre was 
operated for 3 years at an average cost 
of $46.55. The gross returns averaged 
$180.69; the net returns were $134.14. 
For the labor expended, the garden paid 
$1.79 per hour for work done. 

The back-yard garden of 1/20 acre 
was operated for 3 years at an average 
cost of $18.64. The gross returns aver- 
aged $65.52, and the net returns $47.28. 
For the labor expended, this garden 
paid $1.63 an hour for time given to it.” 

If we grant the advantages of gar- 
dening in Missouri and discount even 
50 per cent for more favorable factors, 
we might still get good returns—89 
cents in one case, and 81 cents in the 
other, for every hour given to this 
project. What is the average rate 
per hour that a New England farmer 
gets for his time? A liberal supply 
of delicious green peas should be rel- 
ished as much by a Vermonter as by 
a Missourian, and furthermore, should 
do him as much good. 


A great factor in the cost of food 
is the demand made for long-distance 
shipments. Green foods are perish- 
able and therefore especially high in 
price. The farmer need not banquet 
himself in Winter with out-of-season 
stuff, but he may banquet in the Sum- 
mer, and he would live well on stuff 
from his own garden and orchard. 


In presenting ‘a program for agri- 
cultural development, before a science 
convocation, R. W. Thatcher, Director 
of the New York Experiment Station, 
included as first in a series of inevi- 
table economic laws, this one of cur- 
rent importance: “Farmers should 
produce a large proportion of the 
food products used by their own 
families, to avoid excessive distribu- 
tion and financing costs.” 


Moreover, it is fun to work in a 
garden. It is pleasant and very inter- 
esting work. A whole new field of 
pleasures is opened up to one who 
needs a hobby, that rests and diverts 
from other cares. It is restful to 
work in a garden. 

(The next lesson will tell how to plan 
the garden.) 





Don’t overlook the fact that the in- 
dex for 1926 will be ready soon and 
that you should have your order in for 
it so that it will be promptly mailed 
when it comes from the bindery. 10c 
in stamps is the price. 





Lily Pools 
"THERE are a great many ways to 


make Lily pools. I will here give 
a way of making a pool in the simplest 
manner, and for a small pool I think 
it the most suitable, as this method 
requires no concrete frames, etc. 

Dig out the ground for your pool; 
either round, oval, long, curved, pear- 
shaped or whatever you like. Slope 
sides at an angle of 45 degrees. Dig 
the space where the Lilies are to be 
planted at least 32 inches deep, 36 
would be better. Then place two 
inches of broken concrete, coarse 
gravel or bricks in the bottom. Pre- 
pare the cement, one part cement, 
two parts sand, and pour this over the 
bottom, which has been wet slightly. 
Work the cement well in between the 
rubbish and let it set a few hours, 
then make more cement and plaster 
over your whole pool, three inches 
thick at bottom and sides. Let dry 
‘by covering with gunny sacks, which 
should be kept wet for two or three 
days. Next make a paste of cement 
and water and pour into the bottom 
of your pool and take an old broom 
and wash the paste, which should be 
thin enough to work well, clear up the 
sides all over so that all the cement 
work is covered as this is what makes 
your pool waterproof. Let dry several 
more days and fill with water and let 
stand twenty-four hours, then draw 
off, or use a syphon, if no drain has 
been put in the bottom. Do this three 
times to take the lime out of your pool. 

Now you are ready to make a gar- 
den under water, or rather make a 
garden and flood it. First place in 
pool about six inches of well-rotted 
manure, then about ten or twelve 
inches of rich soil, or leaf mold and 
soil mixed. Plant your Lilies in this, 
the rhizomes about one-half inch un- 
der soil, the long white roots down in 
the soil. Also plant any other water 
plants you may wish to grow in your 
pool. 

Each: Lily should have four feet 
square to do well. If Cattails are 
wanted in the pool they should be con- 
fined in a tub or big can, and that 
sunk in the soil in the pool, as they 
would soon take possession of the pool 
and kill out the Lilies. 

If you have space enough build part 
of your pool (the higher side of your 
land slope preferred) shallow so that 
when the soil is filled level in the pool 
that this higher slope will be covered 
with only 1-4 inches of water, while 
the rest of the pool, where the Lilies 
are planted is 15-18 inches deep. In 
this shallow part plant Pseudacorus 
Iris, Umbrella Plant, Calumet Grass, 
Marsh Marigold, and other bog plants. 

My pool is very much higher on one 
side to the water level, but that makes 
it nice to landscape, as I have three 
stone steps going down to the water 
and Ferns and Forget-me-nots grow- 
ing on either side. 

Such a pool will be a great pleasure. 


S. JOAN DELANGE, (Wash.) 
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Giant Delphinium Strides 


BY CHAS. F. BARBER, (Ore.) 


VEN those who are breeding the 

modern Delphinium, and are 

familiar with all the intervening 
stages of its development, look with 
amazement upon the resulting forms 
and colors that come forth each season 
by hybridization. It is as though 
some super-magician had passed the 
charmed wand over parent plants, 
when the seeds are forming, and in 
the blooming of the seedlings there is 
found to be some glorious new revela- 
tion out of Nature’s workshop. 

Only a short time ago the Del- 
phinium was a mere wildling, brought 
into the garden for its blueness—a 
rare color among flowers. Blue came 
forth last of all in the evolution of 
colors. Some of the native species had 
blossoms only five-eighths of an inch 
in size, but we now get them three 
inches and more. Where the spike of 
flowers then might be ten inches long 














Blue and white Ranunculus-flowered seedling 
sown Jan. 1926. Photo taken Sept. 1926 
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it now goes to three feet, with a he 
of six to eight feet. It wag rather 
late in history when the hybridi 
saw the great possibilities jp 4: 
plant, but they have worked speedily 
and a great transformation has 
ready taken place, with many 
still in the process of being fulfilled 
One of these dreams has been g real 
white Delphinium with the size artis. 
try of form and luxuriance of ¢ 
possessed by the colored types, Within 
the past three seasons has come the 
realization of this dream at Hood. 
acres; both single and semi-doyh) 
flowers, purest white throughout and 
also some with contrasting cent 
from sulphur through tan into 
and of various sizes. One of theg 
new white seedlings bears the dis. 
tinct hall-mark of Wrexham influengs: 
very broad at the base of the spikk 
and tapering gradually to its apex. 









































“John Jones,” a Watkin Samuel introductio 
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Wrexham, or “Hollyhock” 
‘niums, being of an outstanding 
deserve special mention. They 

¢ into the arena as recently as 
“a0 through the efforts of Mr. Wat- 
be Samuel, in Wales. He had been 
revelling in his Delphinium hobby as 
private, or amateur grower, for a 
* ember of years and with a vision. 
He wanted a big spike on a stout stalk 
that would make a smashing display 
in the garden, and when his vision be- 
came a reality he went to the London 
shows with spikes of bloom that made 
not only the visitors but also the keen 
judges open their eyes a little wider. 
He had touched one of the secret 
springs and brought forth something 
new. His big feature was the large 
spike with a broad base that ran up 
steeple-shaped to its pointed finish. 
While this strain often produces a very 
heavy stalk and looks strong enough 
to stand without staking, the rain- 
storms should be reckoned with; for 
a perfected Wrexham spike is too im- 
pressive to have its career cut abruptly 


off. 
The criticism has been made that 
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One of the Watkin Samuel seedlings 
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Wrexham colors are not equal to other 
strains, but it would be expecting al- 
together too much to think that one 
variety or strain could contain all the 
most desired qualities. One extensive 
grower in England says, “With one or 
two exceptions there is not a color 
among them equal to the old-fashioned 
varieties,” by which he means the 
earlier hybrids. Even if this is not 
over-stating the case it remains that 
Wrexham Delphiniums have contrib- 
uted much already to Delphinium 
beauty and variety. The writer can 
perhaps speak from a little more ex- 
perience with this strain than anyone 
else in America and is prepared to 
credit it with great help in breeding 
new forms in combination with the 
color-perfection of earlier types. 

The new colors and combinations of 
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colors form an inexhaustible source of 
interest to the Delphinium enthusiast. 
They run from the most delicate azure 
through many tones of dazzling blue 
on to almost blue-black. They take up 
the red element that lurks in the 
mauves and purples and run the gamut 
of these from tender, pinky-mauve, 
forward into the reddest of purples. 
Red itself will come some day. In ad- 
dition comes the vast number of com- 
binations produced by the coloring 
and varying size of the floret centers, 
comprised in the single and semi- 
double forms. 


And now a new chapter is being 
written in Delphinium history for we 
are developing as one of the latest 
marvels—a really fragrant Delphinium 
and fine specimen plants already exist. 





Cross-fertilization of the Foxglove 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HERE are about 10 varieties of 
Digitalis in cultivation and most 

of these make good plants for the 
garden. These are D. ambigua, yel- 
low; D. ferruginea, pale-yellow, veined 
purple; D. laevigata, bronzy-yellow; 
D. lutea, yellow; D. ochroleuca, pale- 
yellow; D. sibirica, purple; and the 
common Foxglove, D. purpurea, and 
the alba. There are some very good 
hybrid strains of these, and hybrids. 
Plants are very easily raised from 
seed, sown in boxes, 1, and trans- 
planted early, 2, in Spring. They will 
make fine plants by Fall, if set out in 
nursery rows, in the garden, 6, one 


foot apart each way. They are easily 
cross-fertilized, and make good sub- 
jects for experiments in plant breed- 
ing. 

At 4, a section of a flower is shown. 
S is the stigma and P the pollen. To 
make a cross the pollen is removed 
from the seed-parent, 5, and pollen 
from the pollen-parent, P, is placed on 
stigma with a camel’s-hair brush. A 
and B, is a pollen ladle. The flower 
is labeled, and goes to seed, one pod, 
C, holding quite a number of seeds, 
which can be sown, and transplanted, 
as at 1 and 2. 








DIGITALIS 
AMBIGUA 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


Henry Ford and the Subconscious Mind 


HE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT runs a page 

which is credited as Mr. Ford’s composition, and 

this page from month to month contains some 
decidedly worth-while things, not to say wisdom of 
“the first water.” 

On the subject of wisdom, and although Mr. Ford 
does not call it subconscious mind, I extract from a 
December, 1925, issue as follows: 

“An attitude of discriminating receptivity is the 
beginning of advance on the higher road to knowing. 

“Some people simply know fraud and impossible 
business judgment when they see it; others seem to 
be under the necessity of learning by painful contact 
with it, as a child learns the nature of fire by being 
burned. 

“That which is called ‘the wisdom from above’ 
seemed to be the stored essence of previous experi- 
ence; it has been attained and is ready for use.” 


It may also be noted that Mr. Ford does not call 
intuition by that name, nor does he say that intuition 
is the same as the subconscious mind. However, it 
doesn’t matter what we call things; it doesn’t change 
their character and it is evident that Mr. Ford gives 
the subconscious mind a lot of credit for things which 
are really important. 

And then Mr. Ford says that “the wisdom from 
above,” as he calls it, “seemed to be the stored essence 
of previous experience,” and this it seems is practi- 
cally what I have suggested, that the wisdom of the 
subconscious mind is the accumulated experience of 
the species from the beginning of time. 

What Henry Ford says about the difference in the 
way people figure things, is exactly correct. We all 
know men who arrive at decisions and even results 
without analysis, and they often arrive with great 
celerity and accuracy; and we also know those who 
plod and ponder and analyze and pick things to pieces, 
and while they may arrive at essentially the same re- 
sult as the chap using his intuition or subconscious 
mind, or “the wisdom from above,” or call it what you 
will, it is perhaps as often the case that they arrive 
nowhere and muddle themselves with a mess of 
figures that are of little value. 


There is nothing impossible of comprehension 
about this, nor is there anything mysterious or mysti- 
cal,—it is just a plain fact. You don’t need to ac- 
cept it prima facie, as the lawyers say, but just “put 
it in your trial grounds.” 

It must not be understood that the chap who uses 
his intuitional powers does not labor for his results. 
Using his intuition may have cost him as great an 
effort as it did the fellow who carries out his figures 
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to the sixteenth decimal place; but it is j ; 
direction and results are even more certaill “iffery 
sults worth while are attained without effort andi > 
centration; and incidentally purity of DUr pose wy 
have a very important bearing on whether yoy a vil 
your result or not. Without purity of purpoeeal 
are not likely to get far. Unselfishness must be 
basis of all activities which succeed in a large 
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When Success is not Success 


RIDWELL’S instalment of “Little Stories fy, 

Life” this month tells us about a case when 
cess was not success, and it is a fact that success ¢ 
the worldly or material standpoint is very often the 
poorest kind of success, educationally and spirit 
And the unfortunate point is that not more than oy 
person out of ten understands the difference betweey 
the genuine and the spurious success. The average 
person if he can get hold of enough money to out. 
shine his neighbors with a big highpowered ayt, 
mobile ;—and if perhaps he can have a summer hon 
and the accruements of wealth, he thinks he hy 
made a big success. Not so! The fellow who make 
the real success is the chap who gets all sorts of g. 
perience as he journeys through life, and although 
this may mean that many so-called hardships con, 
his way, these hardships are only for his own benefit 
If we are able to check up on this subject after 
pass hence, it may be found that the man who make 
the big financial success is, in many cases, down tp 
ward the foot of the class. 


But I will not leave this subject without pointin 
out again that we should try and get all the exper. 
ence we can as we travel along. If anything pr 
sents itself to you, grab hold of it and see if it; 
worth while. If it is, pursue it to a reasonable co. 
clusion. If it is punk, spurious, and worthless, drm 
it like a hot potato. There are plenty of the realy 
worth-while things awaiting your attention. A brid 
acquaintance is all that is necessary with the “che 
skate” things of life. After you make their acquaiti- 
ance, avoid them. It is only necessary to know the 
on speaking terms and then you will know their ex: 
marks when they show up in different guise. 
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My Two Gardens - 


The fruits and flowers that in my garden grow 
Are not the same as those that wildings are, 


Though growing near, but bred and tilled with cat 


For strength, and form, and colors meet for show, 
So trained to pedigree that one may know 

Their face and fragrance, gracefulness of air, 
Their vigor, yield, dependence true and rare, 
And feel the purest joy that this is so. 


For thus “The Wizard” said, “Repeat, repeat, 
Repeat, select environment intense, 

In patience work and wait the outcome sure.” 
Shall not I thus my spirit-garden treat, 

And wait the Greater Gardener’s recompense 
In bloom and fruit of life reborn and pure? 


GEO. W. BORDEN 






— Gale 









































































Balance Your Activities 











Tent 
D Te my friends who may be a bit critical of 
be Gour Set that I “jump the garden fence and ramble 
vil afield,” as one of my Western readers expressed 
Hai oF ay be interested in an extract from a letter re- 
th sived from a Circuit Court Judge in the South which 
Way, reads as follows: sae 
mR “[ failed to renew my subscription last year on 
account of changing my residence, but I realize that 
| made a mistake, for THE FLOWER GROWER is worth 
more than $2.00 per year if it never mentioned 
flowers.” ; 
from In other words, my friend, the Judge, tells me 
Pred lainly in what he has said above, that he approves 
fm § my editorial policy of not sticking closely to horticul- 
1 the ture as a general subject. — 
lally, It is only the “hen-minded” people who are in- 
lol ® lined to criticize an editor because he does not stick 
Wet closely to his ostensible subject; and I want to say 
Tage again as I have said before, that if THE FLOWER 
> GROWER was obliged to confine its activities to horti- 
a cultural subjects only, I would quit the job, and go 
home to shoveling on the road if necessa1\ to get a change 
as of activity. But 1 wouldn’t shovel very long, just 
ry enough to get a little experience a. then I would 
oak dig somewhere else. 


The man who cannot diversify is ai: wnbalanced 
specialist and he may be worse than that,---and he is 
in many cases a narrow-minded bigot. 

But it does not get us anywhere calling names, 
so 1 want to just say that it is best that we get as 
much experience aS we can as we journey through 
life. When anything new comes along which looks 
worth while, we should grab hold of it and see what 
good there is in it for us. 


2 


MADISON COOPER 





Everything Has Its Compensations 


VERYTHING has its compensations, meaning 
that disadvantages have their advantages and 
seeming imperfections may lead to perfection. 


One of my good friends down in Missouri writes 
me that in an editorial in a recent issue I used the 
verb lay three times where the word should have been 
lie. He says that in pointing out this error no 
thought is in mind other than to avoid criticism for 
his favorite magazine from the detractors. This 
friend praises the editorials and writes his letter 
v especially to agree with my “Muddling Through” in 
the November number. 

Compensation applies in this particular case to 
the fact that although I “never et a grammar, nor 
swallered a ’rithmetic”’; all the time I was neglecting 
to get a grammatical education, I trust and hope, and 
even believe, I was actually getting a true education, 
which was even more important. The compensations 
for lack of grammar in my writings, are that I am 
able, from the very extensive experience which I have 
encountered, to tell some things in a different way 
(and I hope even in a broader and more liberal way) 
than they are told by some writers. That is com- 
pensation enough. 


ND THIS subject can be pursued still further by 
explaining that the fellow who is perfectly and 

so technically educated is more than likely to neglect 
8 practical education, which leaves him far behind 
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the chap who does not “strain at a gnat and swallow 
an elephant.” In other words, the man who gets his 
grammar exactly right may miss the most important 
point under discussion, and even fail to understand 
the chief purposes of use of the English language. 

Henry Ward Beecher was once criticized by some 
youngster for the improper use of grammar in one of 
his lectures. He replied that when the English 
language was in his way it did not stand a ghost of 
a chance. 

Some people in trying to use the English language 
to express ideas, string a mess of words together 
which mean little to the average reader. Directness 
of statement and logic are far more important than 
exactitude of expression or correctness of grammar. 


But the lesson of this little talk is that we should 
not be down-hearted if we do not approach perfection. 
lf our grammar is poor we need not worry about it. 
We are doubtless more perfect in some other respect, 
perhaps to an extent more than enough to make it up. 

But I would not have it thought that I am defend- 
ing the use of bad grammar ;—I am only defending 
my own inability to use better grammar and telling 
the reason why. 

The person who is clearly deficient in some partic- 
ular respect usually fully realizes it; and perhaps he 
may for this reason be impelled to strive the- more 
earnestly toward perfection. 


Truly, everything has its compensations. 
MADISON COOPER 





This month we have even greater diversity than usual, 
but those who are chiefly interested in flowers or horti- 
culture should not overlook the fact that the fifty pages or 
so which constitute this issue, probably give the greatest 
aggregation of really interesting, solid, useful, helpful, and 
inspirational facts and information to be found within the 
covers of any magazine. Make an index of this issue and 
compare with a similar index of any other magazine. 





Month by Month—J anuary 


The snowdrift lingers in the ditch, 
Beyond sun’s thawing power; 

The squirrels, when at breakfast, pitch 
Nut husks from tree-top tower. 


The tangled hair on cattle’s skin 
Is ruffed by winds a-blowing; 

The frozen brooklets seem akin 
To cloudy fields at sowing. 


The naked trees in solemn mood, 
The winter days are counting; 
From out the top of chimneys crude 

Blue smoke the sky is mounting. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Looking Toward Springtime 


‘THE COMING of the New Year swings the gar- 
dener’s attention from the triumphs and disap- 
pointments of the past season to the promise of still 


better success in the next. Experience suggests con- | 


tinual changes and there is enough that is new in 
each year’s program to keep enthusiasm at a high 
pitch. New fruits, vegetables, and flowers to be 
tried; new varieties and strains to be tested; new 
planting plans; new systems of cultivation; and new 
fertilizers to be used; all break routine and dispel 
drudgery. 

The uncertainty of the season itself adds some- 
thing, for we know that we must pit our skill and 
resources against a combination of weather which we 
never before encountered. The only certainty, and a 
heartening circumstance it is, lies in the knowledge 
that careful preparation and intelligent care will pro- 
duce superior results. Fortified by that assurance 
we press forward with entire confidence in our ability 
to wrest at least fair crops of fruits and vegetables 
and blossoms from any season that lies ahead, and 
with the certain knowledge that the four or five warm 
months will be marked by that keen enjoyment which 
comes only from contact with living, growing things. 


So we scan the nursery catalogs and the seeds- 
man’s fascinating annuals with a delight the intensity 
of which is bounded only by our knowledge of vari- 
eties. We carefully get together a list of old friends 
from the multitude of varieties listed, then figure out 
a few feet here and there which can be devoted to 
the new introductions whose alluring lithographs 
adorn the most prominent pages. We know that they 
have not proved their worth, that most of them are 
on the whole inferior, and that few will give a good 
account of themselves beside the older sorts, but they 
are new, they are different, and there is always the 
chance that some may be better than anything with 
which we have been familiar. They add an element 
of interest to the garden which must not be over- 
looked. We shall guard and tend them through the 
season with a solicitude which will insure something 
more than a fair trial and discard most of them in the 
end with a regret which conceals a lot of satisfaction. 


R. A. VAN METER 





The Human Mind and Radio Waves 


RS. FRENCH in her article “The Weather and 

Crime” says that it is believed that the human 
mind emits radio waves. While I don’t pretend to 
know who believes this, I will say that for one I am 
willing to admit its possibility. Did I not in the 
November issue, page 482, offer the suggestion that 
men would sometime communicate with each other 
over long distances without visible means? This can 
and will be done by some method now not understood, 
and perhaps by radio waves, which we understand 
only partially. 


I like to put these problems up to my readers to 
get them to thinking along educational lines, and I 
try to tell them that they should not reject any 
thought presented because they do not grasp it at 
first view. Suppose, for instance, someone had sug- 
gested a few years ago that we would talk with each 
other over distances of hundreds of miles? Suppose 
also that someone had suggested only a very few 
years ago that one ship would be able to send a dis- 
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tress signal to another, located hundreds of 
distant, in an unknown location? And we —— 
the same thing about the aeroplane, about the att 
mobile, and even about the telegraph, which jg 
however comparatively old. now 

Again, do not, by all that is sensible ang Wo. 
while, reject things which look foggy and diffe 
Just “put them in your trial grounds” much ag y, 
would a new plant or a new variety of unkn 
value. We have not, by any means, reached the }in: 
of progress and we never will. Therefore, why x. 


ject anything which is a natural step from the thingy 


we already know? 
MADISON Cooper 





Borden’s ““My Two Gardens” 


Borden’s poem under the above title has been 
passed upon by my poetry editor as a very eXcep. 
tional piece of sonnet writing, and, therefore, gj 
you poetry fans who enjoy a piece of fine writ 
and difficult of execution, should give careful atten. 
tion to this piece of Borden’s. 

The artist’. qualities or technique of poetry ap 
quite likely to be lost on this Editor, the chief factg 
with me being theme or appeal; but “My Two Gay. 
dens” has a very deep appeal, and points out that 
growth in the garden may be similar to growth 
the spiritual life of man, and that repetition and pa. 
tience are necessary to achieve, not only in horticyl. 
ture, but in spiritual progress. 

MADISON COOPER 





Force of moral purpose makes us happy. Happiness 
does not consist, as men are too apt to imagine, in passive 
enjoyments. It is found in the strenuous use of our best 
affections. We enjoy most in putting forth our whok 
nature, in being fully alive to all scenes and relations, and 
especially in preserving our noblest faculties in healthy 
and efficient activity. There is a constant satisfaction 
attending the vigorous exercise of conscience, while a feeble 
operation of the moral principle, which shows us what is 
right, but gives no strength to perform it, is a soure 
of constant misery. . . . Moral energy inspires an uw 
conquerable resolution, and fills us with a rare delight. 


—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 





The Old Home—At Yuletide 


Christmas Eve! The stars stoop lower, 

To trail their sparkling mirth 

O’er your wistful silence, whispering 
“Peace on earth!” 


From your hearth’s mute placid slumber 
No answering smoke may rise, 
Telling of a fire that, cheering, 

Lights and dies. 


Christmas Eve! Your very silence 

Sure, sweet responses sing; 

Tenderly the old sounds ling’ring 
*Round you cling. 


Echoes of an ancient carol’s 
Old chanted music wild,— 
And the long-gone, ringing laughter 
Of a child. 
ELIZABETH K. McGowEN 
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Rediscovering Fairyland 


IME and time again I find myself wishing that 
G had sufficient eloquence to persuade the world- 
Ww man or woman that there is quiet happiness 
to be had for the mere taking. I wish that I could 
ut into convincing language what I know about the 
rediscovered pleasures of childhood. Just as our 
most cherished culinary dishes are the outcome of the 

sant’s, or the black slave’s necessity, so the purest 
and most serene pleasures open to mankind are 
prought to being by the more or less instinctive in- 
yentions of children. I cannot say forcibly enough 
that we take ourselves and our fruitless projects too 
seriously. 

If I had the power I would force every school to 
provide itself with a moving picture machine and to 
show, as a regular part of its studies, views of the 
crumbling ruins of former centers of civilization. I 
consider it an essential part of any child’s education 
that he know to what pitiful ends all vain human 
efforts arrive, thus fitting him to correctly judge our 
own seething folly. 

I care less than nothing for the opinion, silent or 
expressed, of such conceited dupes as are too busily 
occupied with “big” and “important” matters to seek 
the clean pleasures of childhood until it is too late 
todo them any good. I have no faith in the bellowing 
of those who consider, or pretend to consider, that 
their mission in life is to better humanity by helping 
to make life more complex and difficult, and thought 
more hurried and machine-like. Frankly, I believe 
they are merely pounding the gong in the effort to 
capture some thunder. 

I deny that any benefits have been derived from 
the rape and betrayal of the American Indian, or 
from the gilded cruelty of Rome, or the selfish 
butchery of Napoleon or Alexander, or the bombastic 
mouthings of any politician, or the example of this 
or that greedy old corpse whose only accomplishment 
has been to pile up more dollars than he knows what 
to do with; and I can think of no more foolish thing 
than to hold these up to our children as being worthy 
of emulation. 

I would rather a child of mine retained the gift 
of imagination and the ability to know the clean 
ecstasy that may be engendered by communion with 
and contemplation of the simple gifts of Nature, and 
spend his life poor and unknown, than to lose it and 
career across the political or financial firmament, 
puffed up with the applause of a fickle public, and 
forgotten, except for the purpose of recorded history, 
when he came to that place where all things are of 
equal,—and no,—importance. 


I wish it were possible for me to take to my plain 
bed the man whose brain is worn and feverish with 
trying to measure up to a standard set by just such 
fools as I have enumerated, and let him pass one 
night in that cool solitude that has been called “the 
paradise of the wise and the purgatory of fools.” 

I wish that I might first purge his thoughts of 
the poison of preconceived notions, and let him lie, 
like a baby, and absorb the beauty of the moon and 
stars, the perfume from the wild plum thickets and 
the soft music of the night wind, than which there 
8 no greater aid to perfect peace. And if I knew 
that his mind had become a clean page, smutted with 
no lingering trace of madness, I would want him to 
share in the childish contraptions I have rigged up. 
Up and down the cornerboard of the house, near 
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my bed, I have stretched a six-foot length of smooth 
wire and all night long I can hear the faint, sweet 
song of a distant bugle, with a range of about five 
notes, almost too ethereal, when the wind is right, to 
be of this earth. On the back porch I have hung an 
eighteen-inch length of heavy brass tubing and hung 
in it a soft-wood clapper. It gives a perfect imitation 
of a far-off cow-bell. 

Years ago I contracted the habit of lying awake 
at night and reviewing all my past mistakes and mis- 
fortune, as well as anticipating those to come. I 
would gallop around the well-beaten circle until I 
gave out and fell into troubled sleep from sheer men- 
tal exhaustion. When my contraptions are working 
right, which is nearly all the time, such foolishness 
is impossible. Such music, blended with the soft 
hooting of the big horned owls and the chirping of 
spring frogs absolutely bars any but a pleasant frame 
of mind, and before I have time to realize the de- 
licious drowsiness that steals over me, I am awake 
and listening to the morning-song of the birds. 


There is no likelihood that I will ever have money 
in appreciable quantity or that I will know that vain 
glory that men trade their lives for, but if you will 
take the word of an humble mortal who has nothing 
to gain by prevarication, I am glad that it is to be so. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Lists of Names for Sample Copies 


[Ast Fall, when many people were busiest, I made an 

appeal for names of prospective subscribers to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, by sending a blank to all of my subscrib- 
ers, which could be filled out with names of flower lovers 
and people who maintain their own homes and who are 
interested in beautifying their premises, in outdoor activ- 
ities, and in other things in life which are altogether 
worth while. This appeal resulted in the securing of a 
large number of names, but it is regretted that quite a 
few of my friends failed to send the list as requested, and 
there are a few blanks which have not been returned. 
Those who have mislaid the blanks can send the list just 
the same and at any time convenient. We can use such 
lists in this office any time during the year. 


Therefore, friends, if you have not sent in a list of 
names, don’t forget that the appeal is still standing and 
the list may be sent at your own convenience, and to those 
friends of THE FLOWER GROWER who have already re- 
sponded to the request for lists, I want to express my ap- 
preciation, not as a personal appreciation, but on behalf 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, as an institution, and on behalf 
of FLOWER GROWER readers who are as much interested in 
THE FLOWER GROWER as a progressive proposition, as I 
can be as its Editor and Publisher. 

This magazine is, in fact, quite different than any other 
magazine ever printed. It is already more of a cooperative 
enterprise than many other publications even including 
those which are produced by the so-called associations and 
societies. It is giving for a comparatively low subscription 
price more solid reading matter and facts and information 
in each issue than any other similar publication. 

And it is my hope that at some future time I will be 
able to give still more than I am now giving and it is even 
possible that the subscription price will be reduced. As 
the number of readers increase the cost of producing the 
magazine is proportionately reduced, and therefore, friends 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, you are as much interested as I 
am in making the magazine and its mission better known. 


MADISON COOPER 
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“Under the Weather” 


SINCE the Editor was a small boy he has heard the 

above expression used, and surely Miriam Milner 
French in her article in the Weather Department this 
month entitled “The Weather and Crime” makes it 
clear that the old expression has a significance which 
has not been fully appreciated. Ordinarily if we say 
a person is “under the weather” it simply means that 
he is ailing; but did not that expression originate 
much further back than the Editor’s boyhood days? 
Who can tell? 

Anyway, the man, (or woman,) who is free from 
the effects of weather conditions is to be congratu- 
lated. This simple-minded Editor is surely subject 
to weather conditions to a greater extent than he 
likes to admit; and it would seem that everyone, 
whether they sense the fact or not, is influenced 
more or less by changing weather conditions, espe- 
cially rapidly changing conditions. And Mrs. French 
points out a way for us to get started in thinking 
about this subject, and surely she offers some sug- 
gestions which are so deep and broad that they seem 
almost incomprehensible to the human mind. 

But don’t be discouraged! If you do, you won’t 
get anywhere. Just grab hold of the tough-looking 
idea and the first thing you know you have made 
an impression on it, if indeed you have not even 
mastered its rudiments. The weather is worthy of 
your study. Don’t say that the weather is going to 
be as it will be, and that is all there is to it. There is 
certainly a lot more to it than that. And if you, 
yourself, are as sensitive to weather conditions as 
the Editor, it is wise that you understand this fact 
and guard your activities accordingly. 

MADISON COOPER 





The O!d Songs 


It is to be doubted if any old song known to Americans 
has been sung for a greater number of years, by more 
people, and in as many versions, all more or less inter- 
locking, as Barbara Allen. I chose this form because it 
contains practically all the others do and some the others 
do not. Can any reader supply the words to “Fair Elinor 
and the brown girl?” 


BARBARA ALLEN 


In Scarlet Town, where I was born, 
There was a fair maid dwellin’, 
Made ev’ry youth cry “Well-a-way!” 
Her name ’twas Barb’ra Allen. 


’T was in about Martimas time, 

When the green leaves they were fallin’, 
That Sir John Graham in the west countrie 
Fell in love wi’ Barb’ra Allen. 


He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dwellin’— 
“Oh, haste, come to my master dear 

Gin ye be Barb’ra Allen.” 


Slowly, slowly she went up 

To the place where he was lyin’, 

And when she drew the curtain back— 
“Young man I think ye’re dyin’.” 

“It’s Oh, I’m sick, I’m very sick, 

And it’s a’ for Barb’ra Allen.” 

“The better for me ye’se never be 

Though your heart’s bluid were a-spillin’.” 


“Oh, dinna ye mind, young man,” she said, 
When ye was in the tavern 

Ye made the healths gae round and round 
And slichtit Barb’ra Allen?” 


He turned his face unto the wa’ 
And death was with him dealin’— 
“Adieu, adieu, my kind friends a’; 
Be kind to Barb’ra Allen.” 


And slowly, slowly, she rose up, 
And slowly, slowly left him, 

And sighin’, said she could not stay 
Since death of life had reft him. 


When she had gone a mile or twa 
She heard the deid-bell ringin’, 
And every jow the deid-bell gi’ed 
Cried woe to Barb’ra Allen. 


When he was dead and in his grave 
Her heart was struck wi’ sorrow— 
“Oh, mother, mother, mak’ my bed, 
For I shall die tomorrow; 


Mother, mother, mak’ my bed, 
And mak’ it hard and narrow, 
My love died for me today; 
I’ll die for him tomorrow.” 


“Farewell” she said, “ye virgins a’ 
And shun the fault I fell in. 
Henceforth take warnin’ by the fa’ 
Of cruel Barb’ra Allen.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





An Iowa Publisher Writes: 


“By all means enlarge the Editorial department, } 
is, to me, about the most entertaining and instructiy 
portion of the magazine, although I am strong for th 
entire works from cover to cover. At times you apper 
to be what might be termed “hard-boiled,” but that is whe 
we enjoy your writings most. There is honesty of py. 
pose in your writings that is seldom found in this day ani 
age, and we wish you unbounded success.” 


Well, it is really some time since I have had any vey 
lusty kicks about the Editorial department, but I suppox 
some readers, when they buy a floral magazine, want it 
be all about flowers, and when the Editor “jumps the gar. 
den fence and rambles far afield,” they are inclined tp 
resent it. But don’t forget, critical friends, that Tm 
FLOWER GROWER contains about twice as much in eath 
issue on strictly horticultural subjects as any magazin 
ever printed, so why should there be any excuse needel 
for jumping the track occasionally. 

And so far as being “hard-boiled” is concerned, this 
Editor is “willing to admit it,” but he is hard-boiled ony 
to the extent of having decided opinions on only a fewdl 
the subjects on which he writes. M. ¢. 





The Fireplace 


He is very old, and sits 
Remembering things * * * * * * 


His eyes hold a sparkle 

As of firelight. 

It is the warm gleam 

Of old, open fires— 

Great wood fires 

That go hand in hand 

With old tales re-told. 

Things brought up from the cellar— 
Apples, hickory nuts. 

A cat, dozing 

And Grandma, young, knitting. 


He is very old, 
And sits * * * * remembering. 


ELIZABETH K. McGOWEN 
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The Garden of My Youth 


HO doesn’t feel nearer Heaven with a freshly gath- 
Woe pouquet of Sweet Peas or Nasturtiums in his 
hand? Their wonderful fragrance lifts one right up into 
one of those Spanish castles built so often in youth, and 
many of us build them in old age. 


The love of flowers keeps one young, and association 
with these messengers of God keeps us close to the spirit 
of truth. There seems to be a revival of flower lovers over 
the country and many are the gardens this Summer that 
charm and hold one with their riot of color and perfection 


of blooms. 

I wandered through such a paradise not long ago hunt- 
ing for my childhood favorites,—flowers that I had first 
known when just a tot. I had followed my dear aunt, 
who was passionately fond of every flower that grew, as 
she tended, watered, and watched her beloved flowers early 
and late. She it was who taught me the wonders of the 
flower kingdom and opened up a most interesting branch 
of study for an idle mind. 


I walked past the many borders and beds and scanned 
the shady nooks, but nowhere could I find them and it was 
in the early Springtime, too, when I was sure they were 
blooming somewhere in the world. At last I came upon 
them among the old-fashioned flowers. My dainty little 
Tear Drops, the Bleeding Heart, and close by the Purple 
Shade; just as they grew at home in our old garden and 
when a child I visualized the Tear Drop springing to life 
at the foot of the cross and the Bleeding Heart, a drop of 
blood from the Great Heart whose blood was shed for the 
world; while the Purple Shade, to me, was always the 
shade of death. They had been lost to me for ages, along 
with the Spice bushes under which we children had our 
dolls’ garden party. Across from the Spice bush grew a 
wonderful bed of old-fashioned Pinks, flanked by a red 
Moss Rose and a pink one. 


Then there was the Passion vine with its stifling odor, 
and the Love and’ Puff, with its little balloon-like balls 
that we children delighted in bursting. The fence en- 
closing this garden was seven feet in height, but was en- 
tirely hidden by Lilacs and Roses. There was one Rose I 
shall never forget. Mother planted it when I was quite 
small and it grew to a wonderful height and produced 
such beautiful buds. These, when arranged with hardy 
white Heliotrope, made beautiful bouquets. 

The white Heliotrope bed was Pussy’s favorite spot and 
she would not only recline upon its leaves, but seemed to 
enjoy eating them as well, and my task was not an en- 
— one, endeavoring to keep her away from my favorite 
ower. . 

Close to the Heliotrope bed grew the wonderful Rose, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, possessed ‘of a fragrance all its own, 
that is associated with the happiness of those irresponsible 
years, carrying me back to the garden of my youth, and 
I always feel that life has been brighter for having begun 
In such a garden. 


M. E. JONES, (Ky.) 





A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 
He may as well concern himself with the shadow on the 
wall, If you would be a man speak what you think today 
im words as hard as cannon balls, and tomorrow speak 
what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradicts everything you said today. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Little Stories from Life 











“THERE are a great many people who spend their lives 
looking for what they consider ideal conditions; “blindly 
seeking the substance of a dream”; without once realizing 
that heaven and hell are both to be found nowhere except 
in one’s own mind. 

Twenty-eight years ago I knew a young man who came 
to a merchandising establishment in the capacity of com- 
mon clerk. He was a good young man, with just the right 
amount of fancy and solid sense. He stuck to his work 
like an eight-day clock, while always finding time to read 
a lot, and to study everything, as well as to study every 
person who came within his sphere. 

In time he married the daughter of his boarding mis- 
tress, and as the years went by he rose from one position 
of responsibility to another. I never saw him angry or 
worried. And the strangest thing was that with position 
and importance he did not “lose the common touch.” He 
was the same old to every one he had known. 

The establishment he worked in was a big plantation 
supply store that did a very extensive business in every- 
thing needed by cotton farmers. The oldest member of 
the firm was wealthy and had retired when I first knew 
him. The junior member had just taken over the reins at 
that time. In a few years the senior member died and the 
junior married his widow and retired from active business. 
was appointed to his place. A few years after, 
he died. ; 

It happens that the store is in what I consider the 
garden spot of the earth. Progress has not, even yet, 
laid its devastating hand on it. Quiet beauty is every- 
where. Five miles from the store is my hub of the uni- 
verse; “the world forgetting and hy the world forgot.” 
Wild Flowers and virgin timber mingle with and run riot 
over the moldering relics of ante bellum splendor. Trees 
50 feet high stand on plainly visible ridges where cotton 
once grew. There I can still spend a day in the woods 
without being subjected to blare-eyed curiosity and 
foolish questions, chief among which is the exasperating 
“Whatchy gonta do with um; what good air they?” There 
are Songbirds there that I have never learned the names 
of and more kinds of Wild Flowers than I ever saw in one 
locality. 


Last Summer I made a pilgrimage to the place and 
stopped at the store to chew the rag with The 
air of the place filled me with enthusiasm. I was like 
a glad pup and wagged my tail at everything and every: 
body. Memories of other days, from which time had 
deleted all unpleasant thoughts, crowded in upon me. 

I found at his desk and greeted and was greeted 
by him in the good old way that makes one melt like 
molasses candy on a hot stove. In the conversation that 
ensued I asked him if he were not happy. He was now the 
sole head of a concern whose assets were well over two 
millions. He was master of himself and everything around 
him. He had a charming wife, a fine young son and a beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter. His reply is the motive 
for this story. 


He cocked his feet on the desk, locked his hands be- 
hind his head, looked out the window a long time and said: 
“Oh, I don’t know. I make more and spend more. I have 
more leisure and more responsibility. Nothing ever hap- 
pens. The same old bunk; same old seven-and-six. I 
might have got some kick out of life if I hadn’t stayed 
here so long that I didn’t know how to do anything else.” 
The conclusion he reached is one that comes to a great 
many people after it is too late to do anything about it. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








A YOUNG man who recently went into the business of 
raising and selling flowering plants, bulbs and seeds, 
says the greatest thing about the business is the fun of - 
doing business. In meeting his customers, he says, he 
comes in contact with, as a rule, only people who are 
pleasant, agreeable and happy, and who have met with at 
least a fair amount of success. With such inspiration, 
how can anyone fail of succeeding who takes up seriously 
and intelligently the growing of some certain lines of 
horticultural specialties, especially if it be the growing of 
the things one loves? 


I know some people, and doubtless so do you, who are 
always complaining. They are seemingly never so happy 
as when they are relating in detail all the magnified ad- 
verse symptoms of their fancied ills. Then I know others 
who bear real suffering without a whimper. Asked about 
their health, these latter invariably reply that they are 
“feeling fine’ and always belittle the importance and 
probable danger of every malady that overtakes them. 
Liars, all? Well, yes—maybe, but isn’t there such a thing 
as justifiable lying, and if so, who can make better use of 
it than the health optimist, for, in faith, do not the most 
successful M.D.’s often resort to the use of this most 
potent medicament? 


Since, as we are told, it brings into use sixty-four 
muscles of the face to make a frown and but thirteen to 
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make a smile, 
work? 

It’s a good thing for the naturally serious 
minded person to indulge occasionally in a little f 
even foolishness; and it is likewise good for the friy 
to turn their minds to serious things at times, We need 
these changes. 
a rut” and they help us to acquire that well- 
mentality that Editor Cooper has so often urged, 


why should one do a lot of unnecessary 


It should be everyone’s ambition, apove most anyth; 
else, to be likable. From our actions and expressions are 
formed habits which age not only confirms but accentug; 
and so it behooves everyone to cultivate cheerfulness and 
kindly expression. I know of nothing quite so sad ag th 
spectacle of an aged person dependent upon children who 
do not want to be bothered with them. The person wh 
wilfully and deliberately assumes an air of indifference 
toward others and who delights in making cutting » 
marks to hurt other people’s feelings, may be unconsciously 
building up a barrier to shut out that sympathy and tende 
care which ought to be in reserve for the inevitable de. 
mand of old age with its attendant infirmity and senility, 


Everybody likes the jolly person who is full of ep. 
viviality. Every social circle has its happy, care-free spirit 
who is the life of every function, in whose presence laugh- 
ter becomes contagious and gloom is a forbidden guest, 

As “Uncle Ezek” said, “Take all the fun out of this 
world and every pound of life would weigh ten.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Weather and Crime 


Writing under date of October 24, Mrs. French, 
who contributes the article “The Weather and Crime” 
in the Weather Department, calls attention to the 
fact that the weather greatly influences crime is 
proven by what took place in California just prior to 
the date above mentioned. 

Three or four distinct earthquake tremors doings 
considerable damage have occurred, and these were 
followed by an unusual crime wave, including five or 
more wanton murders, about two dozen assaults, 
hold-ups, etc.; all in San Francisco. 


There is not a single person but who is interested 
in the subject under discussion,—that the weather, 
which includes earthquakes, largely influences not 
only crime, but humanity in all its activities, and this 
can easily be demonstrated. 


Just put this fact “in your trial grounds” and see 
what you discover during a period of years. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Elements of Religion 


A young Hindu, of the school of Theosophists which is 
headed by Annie Besant, has been given considerable pub- 
licity and put forward as the Great Teacher. This Hindu, 
Krishnamurti by name, is, from all reports, a pretty well- 
balanced and sensible sort of a chap; and his utterances, 
so far as published, seem to be based on at least the ele- 
ments of good religion. He says, for instance, that, “All 
religions are fundamentally the same. We are all going 


to a mountain top by different paths; and what does the 
road matter as long as we all meet there?” 

Religious strife, of which we see much, may be avoided 
by adopting some such primary thought as Krishnamurti 
gives us. Among the best-thinking people of the worl 
the outward forms of religion, as time passes, are cor 
sidered as of less and less importance. It is not what we 
pretend or claim, but what we actually DO that counts, 
and whether a person adopts one religion or another is of 
lesser importance than whether true progress is made 
toward better thinking and better living. 


MADISON COOPER 





Poisonous Mushrooms 


Note what H. M. Hudelson has to say in the Wayside 
Ramblings Department this month under head of “Some 
Mushrooms Dangerous.” So many people have been po: 
soned, indeed many have lost their lives, through eating 
poisonous Mushrooms, that it would seem that nearly every 
one knows that there is danger, except under the guidane 
of a skilled and decidedly experienced person. But there 
is no harm in calling attention to this matter frequentl, 
as Mushrooms are everywhere, almost, and many peopl 
are interested in them as an article of diet. 


If you go “Mushrooming,” don’t go alone on your ow 
hook, unless you know Mushrooms, but hitch yourself ont 
some real Mushroom fan, who has had some years @ 
experience and who is likely to give you the right sm 
of a “steer.” 

Mushrooms have little food value, and this is 
reason why it is hardly worth while to take any chances. 


MADISON COOPER 
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World Weather Summarized for the Year 1926 


often interesting and sometimes 

profitable to take stock of what 

the year has brought us in the 
way of weather. The year 1926 has 
been especially prolific in interest in 
the weather, because of the wide pub- 
licity given to a long-range forecast 
in which it was claimed that unusually 
severe weather was indicated during 
the Winter of 1926 and 27 and sec- 
ondly to the fact that the weather dur- 
ing the year 1926 has been apparently 
more erratic than usual. Storms have 
been numerous and changes in weather 
rapid and sometimes violent. Of 
course it is true that all weather is 
made up of the combined effects of the 
good and the bad weather. The sub- 
normal of today added to the above 
normal of another day gives us our 
average weather. But it is not the 
average weather that is interesting. 
As a rule the general public pays but 
little attention to average weather 
conditions. It is only when more or 
less abnormal conditions predominate 
that keen interest is aroused in the 
weather. Periods of severe cold or 
severe heat, storms of great violence, 
and sudden and severe changes in the 
weather, may easily treble the number 
of inquiries regarding the weather. 

The three weather elements usually 
given as perhaps most closely affect- 
ing our comfort and welfare are tem- 
perature, precipitation, and winds. 
The summary following which has 
been compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture comprises only these three 
elements. 

For the United States as a whole 
= temperatures have been above nor- 
mal. 

Summarizing by months: January 
temperatures over about half the 
country were above normal and over 
the other half below: February was 
above normal generally, except in a 
limited area in the Northeast. March 
and April were mostly cool with about 
two-thirds of the country below nor- 
mal: May was comparatively warm ex- 
cept for limited areas in the South 
and Southeast; temperatures were 
above normal over about three-fourths 
of the country: During June and J uly 
about half of the country had temper- 
atures above normal with the other 
half below normal. August was above 
normal throughout the entire country. 
In September slightly more than half 


’ S THE year draws to a close it is 


the country was cooler than normal 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


while October gave more than three- 
fourths of the country as warmer than 
usual. November shows a deficiency 


in temperature throughout the central 
portions and a slight excess in the 
West and the Northeast. For the 
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Abnormal Cloud Formation giving us the Tornado or Freak Twister, 
Miami, Fla., April 5, 1925. Four persons killed, property damage millions 








Effect of a Freak Storm or Tornado near Wichita, Kans. 
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period as a whole practically all sec- 
tions west of the Mississippi River 
had more than normal warmth. It was 
below normal from the Ohio Valley 
and Middle Atlantic States northward, 
and slightly cooler than normal in 
Gulf districts, but temperatures aver- 
aged above normal between these dis- 
tricts. About two-thirds of the coun- 
try show an average above normal 
with plus departures ranging from 
nearly 5 degrees in parts of the North- 
west to 2 degrees in interior sections 
and parts of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gions. 
PRECIPITATION 


Less than the normal precipitation 
has fallen over the greater portion of 
the country. In the extreme South- 
east and some Gulf regions excessive 
rains due to tropical storms brought 
the average above normal. The great- 
est deficiency in rainfall was reported 
from southern Virginia, eastern Ten- 
nesse and North Carolina. Droughty 
conditions were reported severe in the 
Great Basin. 

WINDS 


The strength of wind storms over 
the United States was not as severe 
as during other years, but the year 
was noted for tropical hurricanes of 
great severity resulting in much dam- 
age to our southern sea-coast States, 
to the Islands southwards and to 
shipping over the Atlantic ocean. The 
first storm of this type struck and 
severely damaged Nassau the latter 
part of July. From Aug. 1 to 8 a 
severe storm prevailed from the Ber- 
mudas to near our coast: On Aug. 21 
to 26 considerable damage on Louisiana 
coast: September 8 to 22 severe be- 
tween American coast and Bermuda 
but did not reach our coast. From 
Sept. 14 to 21 an unusually severe 
hurricane struck Turks Island, Miami 
and Pensacola. October 20 to 28 a 
severe hurricane resulted in large loss 
of life and great damage in Cuba and 
also damaged Bermuda. 


ARGENTINA, SOUTH AMERICA 


Under date of Nov. 15, Argentina 
reports that the late Winter and 
Spring following an unusually warm 
Summer there, have been remarkable 
for the persistence of moderately 
warm weather and that approximately 
three-fourths of that time has shown 
moderate plus departures in temper- 
ature and the excess for the past four 
months in the North amounts to more 
than 200 degrees, with a total excess 
for the year exceeding 600 degrees. 
Precipitation was reported as being 
about 8% above normal for the year 
at that time. 

AUSTRALIA 


More interest centers on sufficient 
rainfall in Australia than in temper- 
ature conditions and the reports from 
there show generally mild tempera- 
tures prevalent with, as a rule, suffi- 
cient rainfall. They report crop con- 
ditions as generally favorable through- 
out much of the year. 
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INDIA 


Reports from this far-off section 
makes no mention of temperature dur- 
ing the entire season and it is as- 
sumed that temperature conditions 
have been satisfactory. The develop- 
ment of the Monsoon rains have been 
about normal, and crop prospects are 
reported satisfactory, except for some 
local damage by floods. 


ENGLAND 


Latest reports available from Great 
Britain indicate there will be a small 
excess in temperature for the year 
and a moderate surplus of precipita- 
tion. Some damage was_ reported 
from excessive rains and also from 
high winds. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


An examination of the year’s sum- 
mary of World Weather does not in- 
dicate that it has been more erratic or 
abnormal than the previous year and 
probably many other years have shown 
more eccentric features of weather 
than last year. At only a few places 
in our own country have absolute 
maximum or minimum temperature 
records been broken by month. May 
perhaps showed the greatest range in 
temperature and was characterized by 
violent changes. High temperatures 
exceeding previous records were re- 
ported from some points in the South- 
west and some Lake Stations reported 
minimum temperatures which equalled 
or exceeded previous low readings for 
May. April along the Northwest 
Coast section completed the sixth con- 
secutive month with temperatures 
above normal and the accumulated de- 
parture in temperature for the year 
is abnormally large. In the Northeast 
some stations will close the year with 
a deficiency of more than 1000 degrees, 
showing a rather wide fluctuation of 
temperature conditions within the 
borders of the United States. Monthly 
rain records were broken in Florida 
as the result from one of the southern 
hurricanes. The number of these 
storms developing in ocean to the 
south of us have been greater than 
normal with high average of intensity. 
Their passage across the ocean re- 
sulted in abnormally high winds over 
wide stretches of the Atlantic ocean 
and in some cases becoming destruc- 
tive to European cities. 

The weather of the year taken the 
world around has been not far from 
the average weather of the world. 





Weather Forecasts in Future 
May be Made from the Clouds 


EATHER men of the future may 

hunt the: secrets of the atmosphere 
in the region which was the destination 
of the old woman in Mother Goose who 
set out “to sweep the cobwebs out of the 
sky.” 

Certain pioneer meteorologists believe 
that the weather bureau of the years 
to come won’t be in an office building 
but in a balloon, and that soundings into 
the upper spaces thus made possible will 





sem ay 


vas in ocenvet. forecasting of 
pheric conditions for long periode ; 
— = over = wher Periods in a 
eather conditions in one hemj 
they believe, will give certain inde her, 
of what is to be expected in ana 
when these high altitude stations, he 
compiled sufficient data, and mete 
as a world problem will find its reall 
solution. 

“So it will become possible to 
weather in advance when a certain 
of the world will be subject to 
and the consequent famine, disease 
death can be avoided,” said Captain } 
H. Wilkins, flying explorer of A: 
whose recent airplane expedition into th 
Arctic concerned itself largely With 
meteorological conditions. 

“Also,” he said, “the world path of 
storms will be mapped far before 
make themselves felt and the Science of 
meteorology will be an exact science dey) 
ing in advance information which yj 
make possible world wide adjustment 
weather conditions.” 

Pioneer work at balloon soundj 
now undertaken by certain governmay 
and other scientific weather stat 
lead meteorologists to believe that in th 
upper currents varying in altitude wij 
the latitude but sometimes as high » 
60,000 to 70,000 feet, are contained th 
secrets of weather changes, of Winds, 
rains, snows. 

“It will take at least ten years of ». 
search (by flying stations) gathering 
data simultaneously at many widely-dis 
tanced points to determine the practic. 
ability of this upper air weather for. 
casting,” said Captain Wilkins , 
“But from what we have already learne 
we are hopeful of the outcome. 

“Today weather predictions are mak 
over much too close distances. For ip 
stance, Chicago predicts for New Yor, 
whereas it should be the Antarctic py 
dicting for the tropics. To do this tk 
upper currents of the air must k 
plumbed, the altitude varying with tk 
latitude since the air tends to rise ove 
the equator and sink over the poles, I 
may be necessary to go as high as 50,00) 
or more feet, but, although man has » 
far gone no higher than about 40,0) 
feet, there is no reason why he shoul 
not be able to, in specially prepared 
chambers.” 

(Associated Press dispatch from Ne 
York, Aug. 10, 1926) 





Caterpillars on Walnut Trees 


Caterpillars have the habit of com 
ing down and forming in a mass @ 
the trunk of the tree near the grou 
to shed their skins. In early mom 
ing is the time to find them. They ci 
be washed down with a teakettle fil 
of hot water, or can be swept dom 
into a pan or bucket, and dealt wil 
in whatever manner may be most cr 
venient. 

As soon as it can be seen that ther 
are worms on the tree, investigalitt 
should be made every morning. 
will be but a few days before they wi 
be found. The earlier in life they # 
taken, the less the tree will be a 
aged, the smaller will be the task # 
disposing of them, and the less misé} 
there will be to the worms in w#l 
disposal. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo) 
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The Weather and Crime 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


of old, that “a young man’s 

fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of Love” in the Spring. That Season 
as a time for romantic fancying is 
apparently a fallacy. Spring, instead 
of creating a tendency towards Love- 
making, tends rather towards tragedy, 
for it is said that suicides have a 
penchant for Spring. 

Dr. Walter N. Miles, professor of 
psychology of the University of Cali- 
fornia, basing his theories on a Statis- 
tical Bulletin issued August, 1925, by 
one of the largest life insurance com- 
panies in the east, says, “There are 
more suicides committed in the Spring 
than any other season of the year.” 
One of the reasons given is that__- 
“owing to the sudden changes" in 
climatic conditions in -the Spring, 
many persons are unable to readjust 
themselves to those changes after 
Winter’s depressing effects.” 

The German Statistical Office at 
Berlin, gives further interesting in- 
formation concerning suicides, claim- 
ing that “climate is also a contribut- 
ing cause; the countries with the 
greatest changes in climate showing 
the greatest number of suicides.” 


CAN WEATHER THEN BE HELD 
TO BE A GOOD CRIME GAUGE? 
Are suicides, murderers, bandits and 
other criminals, unconsciously influ- 
enced by climatic and atmospheric 
conditions? Are most people adversely 
affected when the weather is gloomy 
and depressing, becoming automat- 
ically happy and _  optimistic—and 


N' LONGER are we to believe, as 


naturally better physically—when the 
Sun shines and the sky is bright and 
clear? 


N. R. Taylor of Sacramento, 
Weather Bureau official, in speaking 
of the summer north winds in the 
Sacramento Valley, locally called 
“northers,” declares: 

“It is a fact that these winds which 
are very dry, have a peculiar effect on 
human beings, and probably animals and 
vegetation if they were able to express 
their feelings. Under the influence of 
these winds the skin becomes dry, head- 
aches are common and almost everyone 
becomes cross and irritable—It is said 
that in the early days of ‘rough and 
ready’ justice in California, if a murder 
were committed while the north wind 
was blowing, the fact was considered as 
an extenuating circumstance—” 

It is also further stated that during 
a week when the winds were high, and 
dry weather prevailed, there was a 
crime wave in Sacramento resulting 
in three murders, the killing of two 
bandits, one suicide, and four assaults. 
And that a careful study of statistics 
clearly showed that the most murders 
and suicides happen in dry, windy 
weather. 


IF WEATHER CAUSES CRIME, 
WHAT CAUSES WEATHER? Sun 
spots, say the scientists. 


This is not the first time it has been 
noticed that where unusual weather of 
any kind predominates—either floods, 
quakes or other disturbances—centers 
of crime frequently exist. 


It is said the ancients believed that 
all extraordinary weather conditions 





























Aurora Borealis. Zoroastrian symbol of Serpent 
of the North Pole spreading disease and death 
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were due to and depended upon the 
Moon and Planets regulating and de- 
termining events on earth. They also 
believed that the revolution of the 
physical world was attended by a like 
revolution of the world of intellect. 

There have been suggestions that 
there might possibly be sick and ailing 
Planets in the Universe, as there are 
ailing and sick human beings. 


N OLD writer said: 

“The forces composing the Micro- 
cosm of man are identical with the forces 
composing the Macrocosm of the world. 
In the organism of man these forces may 
act in an abnormal manner, and there 
abnormal conditions or ‘disease’ in the 
earth and atmosphere, in the water and 
elements of fire (electricity) may be 
created. 

“Man may be affected with spasms, or 
dropsy or colic, or fevers, etc., and the 
Macrocosm of the earth may be affected 
with earthquakes, rainspouts, storms and 
lightnings. The elements that consti- 
tute the life of the heart of man con- 
stitute the life of the Sun; the quality 
of life found in the elements constituting 
his blood corresponds to the quality of 
the invisible influence radiating from 
Mars—” 

The Bible has many references to 
the winds. In Psalms, Jeremiah, and 
Isaiah, we are told that all the evil 
under the Sun comes from the North 
and West. 


There is a Roman Catholic doctrine 
that public calamities, epidemics, 
wars, etc., are due to the invisible 
messengers from the North and West. 


A Zoroastrian teaching is that the 
Serpent or North Pole changes and 
transforms eternal and _. beautiful 
Spring into Winter, generating dis- 
ease and death, and at the same time 
mental and psychic consumption. 

The compass points to the North 


so there must be a great center of 
magnetism there. 






























Egyptian symbol representing the 
two vital forces, or winds, in Man 
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There is a continually growing be- 
lief that all criminals are mentally dis- 
eased. Jt is also believed that the 
human mind emits radio waves. Some 
have said: “Every crime sets waves of 
harm into motion in human life; 
sometimes many individuals are hurt 
slightly and sometimes the full force 
of the evil is launched upon a single 
victim. If this whole matter were 
more clearly understood, we would all 
be more careful about unleashing 
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whose wave lengths corresponded to 
those forces, and who would naturally 
be more susceptible to such adverse 
influences. . 
The law of physics is that like at- 
tracts like. If Man’s mind and 
thoughts are attracted to extraneous 
vibrations corresponding to his own, 
he would therefore attract to himself 
either good or evil, according to his 
thoughts. Science claims that the 
body is a great receiving station. 








Ancient idea of the Four Seasons. 
of Earth, representing the four principles of earth, 


air, 


fire and water affecting the 


The four corners 


Macrocosm and 


Microcosm—Universe and Man 


hatred, revenge and jealousy to wreak 
their malignant power upon earth.” 


SNe is a good deal of specula- 
tion about Thought as a force of 
radiant energy. The wireless and 
especially the radio have helped to 
make it understood what is meant by 
vibrations,—the actions and reactions 
of wave lengths. If individual 
thoughts are radio-active and produce 
certain effects on one or several per- 
sons, obviously the concentrated 
thoughts of millions en masse would 
produce further reaching results. If, 
as some think, hatred, revenge and 
fear create disease, crime and other 
undesirable consequences, one might 
wonder if the collective thoughts of 
fear and hate of the masses causing 
conditions correspondingly greater 
and more stupendous, might not 
eventually affect planetary conditions. 

Accepting tentatively the Bible quo- 
tations already mentioned it might 
be assumed that the south winds while 
blowing towards the North carry cer- 
tain forces, which returning with 
other accumulated forces would act 
like boomerangs upon certain people 


It is interesting at least, and in- 
spiring to assume that it might be 
possible through deliberate and con- 
scious thinking to cause a cessation of 
crime and epidemics. Perhaps, who 
ean tell, adverse climatic conditions 
might be modified and controlled. 


All this is of course purely supposi- 
tional. No one can prove a single 
truth concerning such speculations. 
On the contrary, neither can anyone 
prove them to be untrue. The facts 
of today were speculations yesterday. 


The following is from the Jewish 
prayerbook: ‘‘May we see and welcome 
all truth whether shining through the 
annals of ancient revelations or reach- 
ing us through those of our own 
time.” 


In an ancient Arabian discourse we 
read: “Profit by thine own wisdom but 
learn to respect the wisdom of thy 
father likewise. And remember, O, 
my son, that the light of Allah’s truth 
will often penetrate much easier an 
empty head than one that is so 
crammed with learning that many a 
silver ray is crowded out for want of 
space.” 





Summer Dormancy 
and Transplanting 


HEN introducing his new 
Wrteeeue: our Editor oan 
that we study the weather jp ord 
to fit our operations to the changes a4 
the weather; I rather raised an Ze 
brow to that, because we seldom A. 
anything about the weather tj] it j 
past. " 

On second thought, however In 
ticed that July and August usually 
have a drouth, and for nearly Pr 
weeks every Summer plants quit busi 
ness and merely exist; and further 
that when the drouth is broken anj 
cooler weather comes on, those plants 
begin to put out new growth, and that 
usually this new growth is winter. 
killed; the Roses bloom, but the new 
wood perishes. 

Reflecting upon this I asked myself 
why these inert plants could not pp 
moved during the drouth, instead of 
waiting for winter dormancy. If they 
could be made to live they would gain 
root and mature wood before the eold 
weather and stand the Winter better 
for fall-planting of shrubs is not al. 
ways successful. 

I am now pleased to report that the 
experiment was tried, and so far hag 
been surprisingly successful; some 
sixty plants, including ten evergreens, 
a variety of Roses and other shrubs, 
a lot of herbaceous perennials and one 
hundred Strawberry plants were 
moved in August from the old place to 
our new residence some twenty miles 
distant. These were all set out in the 
open under a hot sun and a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees. By a liberal use 
of water (on the ground, not on the 
foliage) the first two weeks, all these 
plants, with a very few exceptions, 
began to put on new growth just as 
they do when the drouth is broken; 
and now, after six weeks, the Straw- 
berry plants are fairly covering the 
ground with runners and new plants, - 

If this first trial of summer-plant- 
ing after drouth dormancy holds good 
on further testing, I have surely found 
something valuable from a study of 
the weather. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 








Our Weather Department this 
month runs to four full pages, but 
there is still considerable valuable 
material necessarily carried  ovet. 
Most readers approve this depart 
ment; in fact I have yet to receive 4 
single criticism of it. But why should 
anyone criticize? Every person is it- 
terested in-the weather whether they 
know it or not; and the more inter 
ested they get, and the more the 
study the subject, the better it will k 
for all concerned. 








Soon after this issue appears, index 
for 1926 will be available and it cal 
be had for 10c in stamps. Don’t fail 
to save your issues for 1927 and %& 
cure the index to go with them. 
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The Busy Bees 





~The Swarm—Holiday for 


the Bee Community 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


“The Bees are Swarming!” 

This was once a Call sufficient 
to set a whole family in commotion. 
Excitement permeated the entire 
neighborhood and every person within 
reach of the sound would join in the 
ringing of bells and the beating of tin 
pans in an effort to settle the Bees. 
Many a time in my childhood did I 
join in the racket under the impression 
that a big noise would cause the Bees 
to cluster and that without it, the 
swarm might leave. 

Alas, what a creature of habit is 
the human animal, and how long do 
we continue familiar actions after the 
reason for them has been removed. 
The ringing of bells and the beating 
of pans when the Bees swarm, is a 
custom so old that few people remem- 
ber the reason of its origin. In 
Europe, whence our ancestors came, 
where houses were close together and 
the Bees could easily pass from the 
land of their owner to that of another, 
laws were long ago passed to require 
the owner of swarming Bees to make 
a great noise to notify his neighbors 
so that he could follow his Bees and 
claim them without danger of con- 
flict with others who might find the 
clustering swarm on their property 
and assume they came from their own 
hives. So long did this custom con- 
tinue in the old world that immigrants 
coming to this country, kept on mak- 
ing a racket when the Bees swarmed, 
as a matter of habit. 

Now we know that most swarms 
will cluster regardless of the noise and 
that the exceptional one will leave 
anyway. Again, the development of 
the modern system of Beekeeping is 
such as greatly to reduce the number 
of swarms. In the old days the owner 
of a hundred hives of Bees would be 
kept very busy during the summer 
months hiving his swarms, sometimes 
as many as a dozen in a day. Now 
In a well-regulated apiary there may 
be less than a dozen swarms in the 
entire Summer. The Beekeeper has 
learned that the way to get big crops 
of honey is to keep his Bees at work 
during the harvest, and that to divide 
the working force at that time, re- 
duces his crop accordingly. By proper 
management, he avoids swarming, and 
makes his increase artificially at the 
season of the year when no harvest is 
coming to the hive. 


SWARM BEHAVIOR 
When left to themselves the Bees 


wTn BEES are Swarming!” 


are likely to swarm at the peak of the 


honeyflow, for at that time it is easi- 
est for the new colony to establish 
itself. As soon as honey begins com- 
ing freely to the hive, the Queen in- 
creases her laying until a thousand or 
more eggs are deposited in the cells 
each day. Some estimate the number 
as high as three thousand daily during 
the season of maximum production. 
Three weeks later young Bees will be 
emerging from the cells in similar 
numbers and the population of the 
hive thus increases very rapidly. 

At this season the Queen is likely 
to lay eggs in all available drone cells 
so that drones will also be present in 
large numbers. Actual preparation 
for swarming begins with the building 
of queen cells. Several such cells are 
likely to be built and the swarm may 
leave at any time after the first one 
is sealed. 


It is interesting to note that it is 
the old Queen and the working force 
of old Bees which go out to form the 
new community, leaving the estab- 
lished home to the youngsters. Per- 
haps the Bees assume that the older 
ones, because of greater experience, 
are better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of a new home; perhaps it is 
only the excitement of a holiday that 
attracts them, but in any case they go. 

In vain I have sought to find what 
signal indicates the time of departure 
of the swarm. Sitting beside the hive 
in which I know ripe queen cells are 
present, I observe the activity of the 
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Bees as similar in every respect to 
others where no such swarm prep- 
arations are in prospect. The Bees 
are coming and going to and from the 
field, bringing in loads of yellow pollen 
which are deposited in the cells and 
of nectar which are passed over to 














Swarm of Bees clustered on a limb 


the care of other Workers as soon as 
they enter the hive. Up to the very 
moment of departure there is the con- 
tented hum of busy labor which in- 
dicates the usual activities. 


Suddenly, like the human response 
to an alarm of fire—there is a new 
and excited note, the greatest com- 
motion pervades the hive and the in- 
mates come tumbling out at the en- 
trance in the greatest confusion. As 
fast as they can move, they come push- 


Suddenly, like a human response to an alarm of fire, the Bees come tumbling out 


- 
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ing, jostling and crowding like people 
at a circus. Every one seems in the 
greatest hurry and as fast as they 
reach the open they take wing and 
begin flying about in circles. 

I watch closely now to see the de- 
parture of the Queen. Sometimes she 
is among the first to leave and at other 
times she may be among the last. She 
may even fail to join in the general 
excitement and remain quietly within 
the hive. In that case, the Bees after 
flying about for a time in joyous 
abandon, return again to the hive and 
soon all are busy again as though 
nothing had happened. However, once 
swarming preparations are made, the 
departure of the swarm is not likely 
to be long deferred and they will come 
out again later in the day or perhaps 
the next day. 


The greater part of the working 
force joins in the exodus, and after 
flying about for a time with a great 
buzzing and humming which may be 
heard at considerable distance they 
alight and form a cluster. 


Sometimes two or more. small 
bunches of Bees will gather in differ- 
ent places. If the Queen joins one or 
the other of them, the flying Bees will 
soon come to the same place and the 
other cluster will break up and join 
them. Soon they are all quiet, await- 
ing the return of the scouting Bees 
which are out seeking a suitable hab- 
itation. The cluster may remain not 
more than half an hour or it may not 
leave for a day or two. More than 
once have I lost a fine swarm by as- 
suming that Bees would remain clus- 
tered while I finished some other task 
before taking time to hive them. 
Again I have known chance swarms to 
remain on a limb for two or three 
days before moving on. 


After the departure of the swarm, 
if the occupant of the first queen cell 
is ready to emerge, she is released 
and comes out upon the combs. If 
no other swarm is to be cast, she will 
at once seek out her sisters still within 
the other queen cells and destroy them. 
If othcr swarms are to follow soon, 
‘u tering Becs will protect the help- 
less virgins. 

Every day large numbers of new 
Workers are emerging from the cells 
and soon the hive is well populated 
again. Within a few days the virgin 
Queen will depart on her mating 
flight, and many of the Bees are likely 
to go with her in what is known as 
an after-swarm. Sometimes other 
virgins will be released also and sev- 
eral young Queens will go out with 
the after-swarm. Sometimes, one 
such swarm follows another in sucn 
frequent succession that the parent 
colony is so far reduced in numbers 
as to be worthless. 


If no swarm accompanies the young 
Queen on her mating flight, she re- 
turns to the parent hive and takes up 
her duties of motherhood in the same 
manner as her mother pursued them 
before the time of the swarm. 
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(In Ohio State Journal) 


OPULAR flowers have become so 

much a part of our lives that their 

very names are beloved. Often the 
names are as charming as the flowers 
themselves, but more often certain flow- 
ers are beautiful but little known so 
that they bear no common name. 


The English and the Germans, both 
nations of flower lovers, have christened 
their favorite flowers with fanciful nick- 
names, for such we should consider the 
common names of flowers. 


What we call the Pansy has been 
variously called Call-Me-to-You, Love- 
True, Three-Faces-Under-a-Hood, Jump- 
Up-and-Kiss-Me and Heartsease by the 
English; Little Stepmother and God- 
father by the Germans and the name 
Pansy is derived from the French 
“pensee;” or the word for thoughts. 


We grow a yellow-flowered juicy-leaved 
plant called Stonecrop or Wallpepper. 
The English have a strange old name 
for it, “Welcome-Home-Husband-How- 
ever-so-Drunk,” for the English plant 
these little flowers upon their slate roofs. 


The Germans call our Foxglove the 
Thimbleflower, the Larkspur becomes 
Knightspur, the Gaillardia, or Blanket- 
flower, is to them the Parrot-flower, the 
Mullein is Kingscandle, the Primrose is 
Heavenkey and Nasturtium is called 
Friarscress. 


Wherever we travel we find persons 
christening flowers with fanciful or de- 
scriptive nmames—names_ not unlike 
“Josie” for Josephine or “Babe” for Ruth 
or “Dusty” for the Millers. 

Such names are interesting, useful and 
desirable but it is quite generally agreed 
that they shall also bear a _ botanical 
name, one which is more or less stand- 
ardized throughout the world. 


Botanists have decided that such names 
shall be in Latin and consist of two 
words, the genus and the species. For 
example, there are various kinds of Heli- 
anthus. Helianthus annuus is our com- 
mon Sunflower, Helianthus tuberosus is 
the Jerusalem Artichoke, Helianthus 
debilis is the Cut-and-Come-Again Sun- 
flower. 

The trained gardener delights in these 
hotanical names, for it shows him at a 
glance that Jerusalem Artichokes and 
Sunflowers are related. Certain scien- 
tific names are difficult to pronounce and 
to remember, but when we learn them 
gradually we come to see that the species 
name is usually an adjective describing 
the genus name. 

Common names have their place but 
year by year the garden enthusiast 
strives for a more accurate nomencla- 
ture. He realizes that such a name as 
Honeysuckle is used for so many flowers 
that no one knows which one is meant; 
the gardener therefore refers to the 
climber as Lonicera halliana, the pink 
flower of the Lancaster woods as Azalea 
nudiflora and the bushes about his home 
as Lonicera tatarica. 

But even the gardener uses common 
sense about this. He calls a Hollyhock 
a Hollyhock and not an Althea rosea; he 
looks at a Hen-and-Chickens and unless 
he is attempting to distinguish between 
two sorts he never calls them Echeveria 
nor Sempervivum just as we might speak 
of “Teddy” to members of our family 


« 


who know we mean our brother and not 
a former president. 

We should not fret because some figy, 
ers do not have common names, 7 é 
have not become enough a part of 
Some day they will be given them. For 
instance, during the last few years 4 
beautiful blue annual has come into our 
catalogs called Cynoglossum amabile, 
The botanist translates the first part a. 
Houndstongue, but there are a lot of 
weeds called Houndstongue. 

The flower books like a Forget-Me. 
Not, but such a name is not pro 
because it really is not a Forget-Me-No 
in spite of its appearance. If eno 
people like this flower they will eithe 
be content to call it properly or they wi 
give it a common name. Two or thre 
years ago a beautiful Strawflower was 
first grown under the name of Statice 
Suwowori, a horrible name. 

No one wanted to grow it under this 
name, although it is an attractive pink 
flower. Some called it the Pink Rattaij 
equally bad; others called it the Russian 
Cattail Statice, a good common name 
descriptive and pleasing. : 

We must not be sticklers on names or 
pronunciations. It is better to love 
“Pineys” than to pronounce Peonies 
properly. It is preferable to call a 
Dahlia a “Day-lea” and know the names 
of 10 varieties than to call them properly 
Doll-ya and not like them. 

The romance of plant names is well 
worth your interest and you will find 
them as fascinating as many a game, 





Fall Plowing Advantageous 


The Connecticut Agricultural Col 
lege in a bulletin recently received 
advocates fall plowing for most situa- 
tions, although some soils are not well 
adapted to this practice. It might be 
pointed out that in some places plovw- 
ing very late in the Fall would be de 
sirable where plowing very early in 
the Fall would be undesirable. Gen 
erally speaking late fall plowing is 
preferred to early fall plowing and 
fall plowing to spring plowing, where 
soils and time permits. 


The deductions of the bulletin above 
referred to, in the form of a summary, 
are as follows: 


“In place of a sticky, dense mass the 
fall plowed land becomes crumbly ané 
mellow. It is well supplied with water 
yet is free of standing water. It wil 
promote plant growth both because it 8 
moist and because it contains an abut 
dant supply of Plant nutrients. 

“Through the means afforded by fall 
plowing, the land can largely be freed 
of weeds before planting time. Ther 
will, as a result, be a saving of labor 
throughout the period of intertillage. 

“Late fall plowing, if deep, will de 
stroy many grub worms and wire worms 
as well as other insects abundant in old 
turf land. 


“All told, fall plowing of heavy tut 


land is to be commended, both for its 
saving of labor and for its beneficial 1 


actions upon the soil and crop.” 


January, 1997 


Romance of Plant Nomenclature 
BY PROFESSOR ALFRED C. HOTTES 
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The Latest Rose Referendum 












BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


in Philadelphia the most important 

annual meeting in the history of 
the American Rose Society. The im- 

rtance was three-fold; the first item 
of the three being that it was the 
largest meeting as well as the most 
interesting yet held; the second that 
it signified the completion of a mem- 
bership of 4,810 rose-lovers all over 
the world, but notably in the United 
States and Canada, and the third that 
there was presented the results of a 
referendum for rose preferences. 

It is this referendum I want now 
briefly to discuss. It was participated 
in prior to the meeting by 155 mem- 
bers, Which number is an impressive 
indication of the quality of member- 
ship and of its interest in the prob- 
lems submitted. When sixteen per cent 
of the membership of a widespread 
organization will take the time and 
trouble to indicate preferences, not 
for or against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by a single stroke of a pencil, 
not for or against a presidential can- 
didate by another single stroke, but 
for the preferred dozen Hybrid Tea 
Roses, for the preferred dozen Hardy 
Climbing Roses, and for a consider- 
able list of other Roses, it is obvious 
that real interest exists. 

This referendum did not reach 
deeply into the commercial rose trade, 
although the commercial members par- 
ticipated more than they have ever 
done before. It was and is a true 
representation of the feeling in the 
Fall of 1926, of the livest amateur 
rose-lovers in the world—for I insist 
we do love the Rose in America as 
much and as capably as do our Anglo- 
Saxon friends in the British Isles and 
in Australia, though because we are 
separated so much more widely from 
each other we cannot get together in 
shows and discussions as easily as do 
our English friends. 


The referendum in question not only 
treated general preferences but dis- 
trict preferences, using a modified 
form of the climatic division adopted 
by Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., in 
his recent important book, “Roses for 
All American Climates.” The modi- 
fications were to adapt the districts 
as closely as possible to the rose-zone 
Map prepared for the American Rose 
Society by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and published 
first in the 1920 American Rose An- 
nual. There were six zones consid- 
ered, and in the final summing up of 
the results of this monumental refer- 
endum, the preferences in each dis- 
trict will be set out and analyzed. 
his more extended treatment will of 


[i OCTOBER, 1926, there occurred 





course be found in the 1927 American 
Rose Annual, which the members of 
the Society insist is the best rose book 
in the world, even though it is avail- 
able only to them and is a privilege of 
their membership. 


But it is my purpose here to present 
this preferential summary as it applies 
to the whole of the United States, with 
certain observations that occur to me 
as important under the circumstances. 

Let us consider the so-called “ever- 
blooming” group, including the Teas, 
Hybrid Teas and Pernetianas. (From 
my standpoint, there isn’t any real 
distinction between these groups, be- 
cause they are so thoroughly mixed 
up. Nor have I noted any real dif- 
ference in hardiness between Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, or any real distinction 
from either of these classes in what 
are called Pernetianas. He would be 
a shrewd rosarian who would assume 
to follow any particular original strain 
through any particular existing vari- 
ety in these classes.) 

The preferred dozen Everbloomers 
included the following varieties, ar- 
ranged in the order in which the pref- 
erence occurs: Radiance, Ophelia, 
Red Radiance, Duchess of Wellington, 
Los Angeles, Mme. Butterfly, Colum- 
bia, Gruss an Teplitz, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward. 

The preferred second dozen included 
Lady Alice Stanley, Mme. Caroline 
Testout, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, General 
MacArthur, Lady Hillingdon, Killar- 
ney, Sunburst, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, 
Hoosier Beauty, Willowmere, Lady 
Ursula, Etoile de France. 

The character of this preference 
can better be understood when there 
is some statement concerning the total 
number of points, meaning votes, for 
each variety. Radiance, which heads 
the list, had 727, while Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, at the end of the first dozen, 
carried 411, and Etoile de France, at 
the end of the second dozen, received 
245 votes. The vote, as it will easily 
be seen, was so large that nothing got 
in on a fluke, as has not infrequently 
occurred in the more restricted refer- 
endums. 

The first impressive point is that 
Radiance and Red Radiance, both be- 
ing the same variety with a variation, 
received a total of 1463 votes. The 
real world-supremacy of Radiance is 
thus again attested, for that great, 
splendid, hardy, sweet-scented, kindly 
Rose is esteemed as at the top in 
Australia, as well as in the United 
States. , 

To me a surprise appears in the 


large vote given to Los Angeles, which, 
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good as it is, is so freaky that it seems 
hardly to deserve its standing. Then 
the next bother is that of the prefer- 
ence for Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
which stands ninth in the first dozen, 
despite its habits. It is, I presume, 
because of its splendid beauty when 
it is good, and because of the strong 
desire for a yellow Rose, that it wins. 

In the second dozen I find myself 
surprised that Jonkheer J. L. Mock, 
which is good enough when it comes, 
only that it never does come, would 
stand in third place, with the depend- 
able Willowmere and Lady Ursula so 
far down in the list. (I might men- 
tion in complete humility that Wil- 
lowmere was in my first dozen, and 
I expect to keep it there in actual gar- 
den usage.) 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts, standing 
eighth in the second dozen, is sure to 
move up as it becomes better known 
and more widely distributed and 
cheaper. 


OMPARING this 1926 referendum 

list with the three-year summari- 
zation of previous referendums, as 
reported in the 1925 American Rose 
Annual, it is not a little pleasing to 
find that the only admission to the 
twelve preferred Roses in the last in- 
quiry was Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, which displaced Mme. Caroline 
Testout in the former referendum. 
In that list Ophelia was first, though 
not when one added together Radiance 
and Red Radiance. 

It may safely be assumed, there- 
fore, that these preferences give good 
guidance for beginners in rose-grow- 
ing and a firm foundation on which to 
build a rose-garden. 

Now the Hardy Climbing Roses, 
which are my own main rose spe- 
cialty, came through with the follow- 
ing preferred twelve: Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Ameri- 
can Pillar, Silver Moon, Climbing 
American Beauty, Mary Wallace, 
Dorothy Perkins, Tausendschon, Dr. 
Huey, Gardenia, Excelsa, Emily Gray. 

Comparing these with the three-year 
referendum previously mentioned, we 
find that there has been a real advance 
in discrimination and scope. Dr. W. 
Van Fleet leads, and Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, American Pillar and Silver 
Moon simply exchange places within 
the first four. The new dozen, how- 
ever, has eliminated Crimson Rambler, 
which is as it should be; Christine 
Wright, a very good Rose, and Hi- 
awatha, also a delightful Rose. It has 
included Mary Wallace, which easily 
takes the place of Christine Wright; 
Dr. Huey, which makes a new and 
well-deserved place for itself as 
unique, and indeed the only depend- 
able dark red Hardy Climber; and 
Emily Gray, which is lovely enough 
when it does come through without 
frost injury, to warrant taking the 
chances. 

That is, the new preferred dozen 
Hardy Climbers includes no close simi- 
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larities whatever, and a wider range 
of dependable June rose beauty. It 
takes chances on Emily Gray, but I 
should always be willing to take 
chances on that loveliest of all yellow 
climbing Roses, the growth of which 
can even be attempted in the rose- 
hungry North. 


Other preferences were expressed, 
though in a much less important way. 
Thus it appears that the preferred 
Hybrid Perpetuals include Frau Karl 
Druschki, Paul Neyron, Ulrich Brun- 
ner, Mrs. John Laing, General Jac- 
queminot and George Arends, which 
is all as it should be. The preferred 
Polyantha Roses appear to be Cecile 
Brunner, Lafayette, Orleans and Miss 
Edith Cavell, which is not as it ought 
to be, and won’t be when more people 
know how good LaMarne and Chatillon 
and Ideal are. 


Among the miscellaneous Roses 
there appeared a preference for Hu- 
gonis, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, F. J. 
Grootendorst, Harison’s Yellow and 
Hermosa, which was surely “going 
some” in scope as between Harison’s 
Yellow and Hermosa and the relatively 
new Grootendorst, as well as the re- 
cently introduced Hugonis. It is a 
good preference, however. 


There were votes for novelties, but 
they were so few in number as to be 
not worth thought, wherefore I do 
not here say anything about them. I 
do say, however, that the rose-lover 
who stands content with these prefer- 
ences as his sole rose expression is 
missing a very important bet. I have 
in these pages constantly insisted that 
rose-adventuring is the finest sort of 
adventuring. Votes taken among the 
membership of the American Rose 
Society as to the continuance of cer- 
tain new features instituted last year 
proved that the really live rose-grow- 
ers are perfectly willing to take 
chances toward finding new gems to 
add to their rose jewel-boxes. “The 
Proof of the Pudding,” as published 
in the last Annual, gave a dozen pages 
of critical and intimate reports under 
that title, and the members ask to 
have this continued. Then, too, the 
interest in the newer Roses_is well 
shown by the response to an inquiry 
as to whether or not we should con- 
tinue in the Annual “A Buying Guide 
to New Roses,” which is announced 
as an unpaid advertisement, stating 
the names of the rose firms which 
have available a list of several hun- 
dred of the newer Roses considered 
worth looking at. 


So in this beginning month of the 
new rose year of 1927 I can ask my 
rose-loving friends who read THE 
FLOWER GROWER to keep right along 
with the bread-and-butter preferred 
dozens. Plant them liberally. Tell 
your friends about them, particularly 
those friends who have not yet known 
the joy of seeing the first bud open on 
the first rose bush planted. 


But keep on, I say, with new Roses. 
Read the catalogues. Some of them tell 
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the truth some of the time, some of 
them tell the truth all of the time, and 
some of them tell the truth none of 
the time. Use your own common 
sense in this matter. It is a pretty 
safe generalization to say that where 
every Rose is described as the best 
ever, something has slipped. It is an- 
other safe generalization to say that 
with the tremendously improved 
standard of growing dependably hardy 
outdoor-produced Roses in the United 
States, no one grower is entitled to 
claim very great supremacy. We don’t 
have the sweepings of Europe turned 
loose on us any more through auctions 
or otherwise, and while we must en- 
dure the sweepings of greenhouses 
sent out through department stores in 
part, and the sweepings of rose-stocks 
sent out carelessly labeled from re- 
sponsible growers also through depart- 
ment stores, we, whoever buy these 
things, do it with our eyes open, and 
if the glitter of fool’s gold has de- 
ceived us we need only to find a con- 
venient friend to do the kicking act 
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which our physical confion. 
makes impossible of personal sta 
= 
y experience with the n 
Roses in 1926 has been depron 
because no comets flashed acrogs 
rose sky, though there were e 
adjectives attached to descriptions 
Roses obtained to furnish q long taj 
for a big comet. I see in the 
of the last five or six years some 
notable new varieties that I think 
pass into proper prominence, T hop 
others will keep on trying thege Roses 
as I am trying them, and worki 
ward better yellow Roses, bette 
per-colored Roses, better white 
and even better red Roses. We have 
enough pink Roses now to choke the 
catalogues and the gardens, and j 
ought to be a crime to send out 
Rose generally described as “pink” »,. 
less its merits are as_ outstandj 
above others as the merits of Dr, 
and Mary Wallace and Dr. W. Vy 
Fleet are and have been in Handy 
Climbers. 
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Improving 


Rose Soils 


Gardening Illustrated, (English) 


T MAY be that we possess a heavy 
[ cy soil, and have fed our plants to 

the point of surfeiting them, and yet 
we have not obtained really good Roses. 
Why is this? I think, if I said the soil 
was lacking in lime, I should not be far 
wrong. This is often the case with 
heavy clay soils. Again, clay soil needs 
good cultivation, such as a frequent 
stirring of the surface, and some of the 
clay needs pulverising by the action of 
frost and air. It is astonishing what 
may be accomplished in this respect if 
some of the clay be spread out some- 
where early in the Autumn, so that the 
winter frosts may reduce it to fine parti- 
cles. Then it may be returned to the 
Rose-beds, to their great advantage. 


Drainage is very necessary for clay 
soil, in order that the surface water may 
pass away freely. On my own soil, 
which is one of the heaviest clays in the 
county of Essex, I have found a marked 
improvement where I have dug narrow 
drains alongside the walks and occa- 
sionally across the portions of land where 
water seemed to stand most. The land, 
having a nice fall to a ditch, enabled 
me to drain it easily and at very little 
expense. Where this would not be prac- 
ticable I would advise that a main drain, 
about 3 feet deep and 1 foot wide, be 
opened towards some good outfall, and 
drain-pipes put in, or their place taken 
with rubble of some kind to a depth of 
8 or 10 inches; then, when the beds or 
borders are retrenched, smaller drains 
to each bed may be connected with the 
main drain. 


Burnt earth is an excellent material 
for improving the condition of clay soil. 
Obtain this by all means, either by burn- 
ing some or by procuring it from some 
individual who makes a speciality of the 
work. Let this material be added freely 
to the lower spit of soil when trenching 
takes place, together with basic slag, 


which Roses are not slow to utilize, Thi 
should be added at the rate of abu 


8 ozs. to a square yard. With the tg 


spit powdered chalk should be iney. 
porated at the rate of about 2 t 
3 lbs. per square yard, or, if chalk 
not available, then slaked lime should 
applied in the form of a fine powder x 
the rate of about 8 ozs. to a squr 
yard. Where dressings of dung har 
been annually given, gypsum or sulphat 
of lime would be best to apply at th 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard. 
planting, see that the Roses are fu. 
nished with a shovelful of nice cm 
post, neither too wet nor too dry. h 
like manner I would advocate replantin 
Roses that have gone back during tk 
last year or two. Most gardeners r 
plant all their Roses every four or fir 
years, and it pays to do so. One nd 
not do the whole collection in one seasti, 
but let the beds be replanted in section 
dividing the Rose garden, say, into thr 
and replanting No. 1 section this yeu) 
No. 2 next year, and so on. Ini 
manner, standards may be quite renew 
if they have not stood too long, and ent 
Ramblers, where they fail to grow vigt 
ously, could have the subsoil improv 
without actually removing the plat 
Where farmyard manure is available] 
would advocate its use in addition tol 
materials named above, but it should 
well rotted. 


Where Roses do not require replal 
ing, then a dressing of basic slag in! 
Autumn will be of great help to i 
applied at the same rate as mentiot 
above and well hoed into the soil. 4 
additional dressing of dung may be git 
in Spring following the pruning, 
forked in at the same time. A sill 
plan to test soil to see if lime is dent 
is to take a small sample from a few 
ferent parts of the garden, mix wee 
gether, then place a small quantily 
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glass our onto it a wineglassful 
Bes ot ‘salts. If lime is plentiful 
: mirit will cause a rapid fizzing and 


bubbling, put if feeble, then lime is 


= d ravell 
one has a sandy or g y 
“4 deal with—what then? If so, 
" not attempt to grow Roses in it un- 
you are prepared to add good loam 
t the rate of two-thirds to one part of 
oh sandy soil, and, of course, a good 
dressing of manure, preferably cow ma- 
If the soil is a sandy loam add 


nure. ; : eee 
‘¢ available; if not, dig it out 3 
ped oy and remove the gravelly sub- 


i acing with the best soil obtain- 
or 25 cote slag is added as advised, 
and the surface soil mulched with good, 
well-rotted manure in May, no one need 
fear to grow Roses in such a medium. 
Any one having such a soil should grow 
mainly the Hybrid Teas, the true Teas, 
and Monthlies, and, where possible, ob- 
fain them on their own roots. Hybrid 
Perpetuals must be avoided, for they are 
addicted to red rust in such a light soil. 
Peaty soils may be improved by draining 
and adding pulverised clay or stiffish 
loam, and, if possible, have the beds or 
borders excavated to a depth of 3 feet, 
and mix the peaty soil with the other 
materials, including, of course, manure 
and basic slag. I had to plant a long 
border in November last. The soil was 
of the blackish peaty character ofttimes 
found near forests. Taking advantage 
of a heap of turf edgings, road-scrap- 
ings, and decayed weeds, I had the staple 
soil wheeled out to a depth of 3 feet, 
and, after mixing about a fourth of it 
with the materials named, the mixture 
was wheeled into the border, adding some 
well-rotted dung as the filling-up pro- 
ceeded. The Roses have done exceedingly 
well and have more than repaid the time 
and trouble that were taken. 





A Wild Rose 


“Not a Rose on all the hillside 
Where red Roses used to grow? 
Not a Rose beneath the Aspens 
By the cool stream’s laughing flow?” 


Thus I asked, as lone I wandered 
Through the haunts of bygone days; 
Then I found the sweetest Rosebud 
Of the wilding woodland ways— 


Found Roseltha,* little goat-girl, 
Fairy-footed, full of grace, 

Pure and fresh as summer blossom, 
Shyly blooming in her place. 


Sun-browned face—her cheeks two Roses; 
Khaki-clad her girlish form, 

Lithe as any beast she tended; 
Daughter of the Sun and Storm. 


Kindly Providence to grant me 
When wild Roses hid away, 

This sweet, slender slip of girlhood, 
Perfume for the mountain way. 


i BERNARD LEA RICE 


*In response to a question, Brother Rice ex- 
Plains that “Roseltha, little goat-girl,” is not a 
figment of the imagination, but an actual fact 
and that she served as his guide in the “haunts 
of bygone days. ” 





Bound volumes of THE FLOWER 
ROWER are available in limited num- 
ber, and complete sets of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER are also available. 
All are bound with the indexes, and 
furnish a wonderful fund of informa- 


tion, made available by means of the 
Index, 











SOME MUSHROOMS DANGEROUS 


I have read the article on Mushrooms 
by A. B. Applegate in the November 
FLOWER GROWER with much interest and 
many shudders. This article is very in- 
teresting and very dangerous. No doubt 
this is all clear enough to Mr. Applegate 
or any one else who knows; but it may 
encourage the novice to feast without 
clearly distinguishing to him what he 
may safely eat and what would put him 
in care of the doctor or the undertaker. 


I would have all readers ponder his 
third paragraph and the sentence: “It 
really is not easy to distinguish an edible 
Mushroom from one that closely resembles 
it.” The ring and the volva of the 
Amanita are often difficult to find. They 
may be in fragments on the cap or 
crumbled beyond recognition. Only the 
trained eye may see the danger signal. 

It is true that the Mushroom hunter 
is safer in the open and when he enters 
the dense woods, he is braving the devil 
in his den. Dr. Taylor may never have 
found an Amanita in the open, but I 
have found them growing in my neigh- 
bor’s lawn here in the city, and the finest 
display of Amanita phalloides I ever 
saw were growing in the middle of a 
large pasture field that did not have a 
tree in it any where. There were fully 
a bushel of the beautiful angels—and 
they would have made angels of a lot 
of good people if a lot of good people had 
eaten them. I would not advise tasting 
them, for even handling them poisons 
some people. And yet—and yet, one of 
the best Mushrooms is an Amanita! So 
there you are. I have never found a 
deadly poisonous Mushroom growing on 
wood, but my friend, Prof. Ramsey, tells 
me he has. So there you are again. 

There are many interesting Boleti and 
many deceptive Russuli. Beware! 

Again, size, form and color are af- 
fected by position, situation, season and 
age. Only a trained botanist is a safe 
guide in determining the edible Mush- 
rooms. 

The fact is, there is little nutrition in 


* any Mushroom, and it would seem un- 


wise to take too long chances for a little 
tickle of the palate. 

The Morel and the “puff balls” should 
be easily and safely recognized and they 
are among the very best. 


“Mushrooms are a vegetable 

If to eat them you are able. 

You can’t tell ’em when you see ’em; 
You can’t tell ’em when you eat ’em. 
If in Heaven you should waken, 
Then you’d know you were mistaken, 
And the ones that you have eaten 
Weren’t the ones you should have ’et.” 


H. M. HupDELSON, (Ind.) 


VIGOR OF GROWTH AS A PRE- 
VENTATIVE OF PESTS 
AND DISEASES 


At one time and another you have 
offered the suspicion, if not the belief, 
that if people will devote their energies 
to vigorous, thrifty growth of their 
plants there will be comparatively little 
occasion to worry about the ravages of 
diseases and pests. Certainly this is a 
positive, constructive philosophy in con- 
trast with the negative, destructive view- 
point of trying to fight the pest or dis- 





ease. And, by way of analogy, it may 
be remarked that most recent studies in 
human health indicate that the building 
up of a sturdy, resisting vitality is of 
much greater importance than direct 
antagonistic measures of germ killing 
and serum shooting. 

Occasional observations, more or less 
scattered and unrelated, during the past 
several years have led me to suspect that 
there is a direct relation between the dis- 
ease and pest-resisting abilities of plants, 
and the abundance and balance of soil 
fertility or plant food with which they 
are supplied. This year I had a patch 
of stringless green pod Beans on ground 
considerably in need of lime. These 
Beans were attacked by rust and all of 
the patch was more or less affected, but 
it was interesting to note that the sever- 
ity of the attack was proportioned to the 
lime deficiency. It was a piece of ground 
which was new to me, and there may 
have been other soil defects; in fact I 
know it was a poor piece of ground al- 
most every way, but the most obvious 
thing was the lime shortage. 

On another patch of ground I have 
grown Tomatoes, (not every year, but 
in rotation for several years,) and have 
had considerable trouble from rotting of 
the fruit. For about half a dozen years 
I have been gradually building up the 
soil, and it was in a fair condition at the 
beginning of this season. After the 
Tomato plants were set there became 
available a supply of fresh horse ma- 
nure and as an experiment I used it to 
mulch the Tomatoes heavily enough to 
keep down the weeds, perhaps one and 
one-half inches. In spite of the fact 
that this has been a very wet, late Sum- 
mer and Fall, and the Tomatoes were 
lying right on the weather-beaten ma- 
nure, there was far less trouble from 
rotting than in previous years. Accord- 
ing to the theory, the abundance of plant 
food permitted a growth so vigorous and 
healthy as to resist the attack of rot 
organism. 

I must add, parenthetically, that any- 
one who tries to mulch growing Toma- 
toes with material which allows large 
amounts of nitrogen to be washed into 
the soil must expect to prune away one- 
half or two-thirds of the growth of the 
vine before the plant will settle down 
to the business of producing fruit. 


All of this is by way of preface to 
calling your attention to the enclosed 
marked clip sheet of The Fertilizer Re- 
view for October, 1926, which I am 
transmitting as possibly throwing some 
light on the general proposition. 


W. B. JONES, (Mich.) 


DO RICHER SOILS GIVE CROPS MORE 
STRENGTH TO RESIST DISEASES? 


English Experimentalists Report Results of 
Investigations on Potato Diseases 


Although it has been strongly suspected that 
the susceptibility of crops to disease can be les- 
sened to a considerable extent by fertilizers, as 
yet there is little evidence on this significant 
problem, 

Dr. G. N. Hoffer’s work at Purdue has demon- 
strated that corn root rot can be controlled almost 
entirely by soil treatment. Some work has been 
done on vegetable crops by other investigators. 
Outside of this the contributions to the subject 
have been very meager. 

Some experiments in England, reported in a 
recent issue of the Jour of Agricultural 
Science, afford some new information concerning 
Potatoes. A series of plots received a basal ap- 
plication of a fertilizer analyzing 5.8 per cent 
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nitrogen, 16.7 per cent phosphoric acid and 
10.9 per cent of potash. The percentages of each 
of these plant foods was increased or decreased in 
a number of steps, keeping the other two con- 
stant. Counts were taken in the latter part of 
August for blight, leaf curl, mosaic and rhizoc- 
tonia. 

Increasing the potash increased the number of 
healthy plants. Excessive nitrogen resulted in a 
higher percentage of diseased plants. Excessive 
phosphorus also had a deleterious effect, more 
especially on those plots where phosphorus ap- 
plications in previous years had been heavy. 


In a rate-of-application test, in which the 
basal mixture was applied in amounts up to 2000 
pounds per acre, there was a general tendency 
toward greater disease resistance up to the high- 
est amount used, in spite of the fact that this 
application contained an amount of nitrogen 
which, without sufficient phosphoric acid and 
potash, induced a higher percentage of diseased 
plants. 


The experimentalists conclude that a proper 
balance in fertilizers is essential for the most ef- 
fective disease control. 


WILD BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY 


About Birds and Animals in captivity: 


I would not venture to say that the 
educational value of Canaries is not 
worth the cruelty, if it is such.. If it 
be cruelty, though, there is a bad as 
well as a good educational value. 


As to whether a life in placid captivity 
is more valuable to a Canary than would 
be life in its wild home, even with all its 
dangers, I’ll not venture to decide. I 
have my suspicions, though, that the 
Bird would quickly exchange its comfort- 
able but lonely safety for even only one 
glad hour of delirious delight in its wood- 
land home. 


Has the nature of the Bird been trans- 
formed by its centuries of captivity? 
Not at all. To be sure, a Canary re- 
leased to the wild is a pretty helpless 
creature, not, though, because its nature 
has been changed or its original instincts 
lost, but because it has been educated 
wrongly. An egg from the tame Bird 
hatched in the wild by a wild Bird would 
be as normal to the wild life as any other 
Bird hatched and reared in the wild, and 
an egg from the wild, hatched in captiv- 
ity by a tame Bird, would be as tame as 
any of the other little Birds. 


The principle is illustrated, and can 
easily be verified, in the case of common 
poultry. When I was a boy, the hen- 
raised chickens, even the tamest, would 
not let a person within five feet of them, 
unless inadvertently. The modern in- 
cubator-and-brooder-raised chickens are 
so tame that they cannot be driven; 
they must be either called or pushed. 
Eggs from them, hatched by a wary hen 
would be as wary as the chickens of a 
few years ago. 


All Animals, no matter where born 
or of what character when grown, come 
into the world absolutely without fear. 
They have the instinct, to be sure, and 
this can easily be aroused, but, until it 
is aroused, they have no thought of 
danger or enemy. 


If there is anything of common obser- 
vation whose wildness and wariness is 
proverbial, it certainly is a baby Quail. 
Yet the little wild baby Quail, no bigger 
than my thumb, that ran after me in the 
field, had no fear of me, or at least 
much less than it had of loneliness, cold 
and hunger. Why should it be afraid 
of me? Didn’t I get it some tiny Grass- 
hoppers to eat, and didn’t it find my 
hand an agreeable place to rest its tired 
and sleepy head? Yet, if an old Quail 
had come in hearing and given one tiny 
warning note, that baby Quail would in- 
stantly have been wild, wary, and 
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cunning as any of its kind that had 
never seen mortal man. 


No, the Canaries of captivity in fun- 
damental character are as well adapted 
to wild life as ever, but their education 
has been wrong. That does not say, 
though, that they are content with their 
lot. If I can read a Bird at all, and 
understand its chirp, a Canary feels very 
lonesome when it sees the wild Birds 
flitting about in freedom. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
EpDITor’s NoTE:— 

It is quite probable that Brother Auten 
is right that Canaries in captivity are 
not content with their lot, but there are 
other considerations, which, as I see it, 
are of more importance. . 

Wild animals in captivity are, it would 
seem, the same as human beings under 
civilization;—they have the same fun- 
damental instincts, so-called, which im- 
pel them to certain traits of “wildness” 
and to desire the so-called freedom. 
Freedom in this connection means noth- 
ing whatever, and what is freedom to 
one Bird or being would be slavery to 
another. This is a rather vague state- 
ment, but reduce it to human life and 
see what we find. Some are satisfied 
to slide along all their lives doing one 
thing and entertaining themselves in es- 
sentially the same way. They have no 
aspirations and do not understand what 
life means in its true sense. 

As applied to Birds: In the wild state 
they have certain activities which are 
necessary for a mere existence. They 
are beset with dangers and death on all 
sides. In captivity they are protected 
from danger and come in contact with 
the human animal which gives the Birds 
greatly increased scope for improvement 
and spiritual growth. 

I am drawing on rather pure theory 
here, but figure it out for yourself and 
see what you make of it. 


REGULATING TEMPERATURES 
IN WINTER STORAGE ROOM 


I have just noted with very much in- 
terest, articles appearing in your mag- 
azine at this time of the year on the 
subject of “Storing Bulbs, Roots, Crops, 
et cetera for the Winter,” particularly 
Mr. Cooper’s article “Frost Proof Stor- 
age” in the October issue, and I am 
pleased to give my experience in the con- 
struction of a frost-proof room which 
I have used for three Winters. The ex- 
pense of this is not much considering the 
results obtained. 

I have in my cellar what one would 
term an ordinary fruit room or fruit 
cellar, as they are sometimes called, with 
one window. Having had considerable 
experience with heat regulators, such as 
are used on heating systems to keep the 
room at an even temperature, and which 
automatically open and close the damp- 
ers, I conceived the idea of using one of 
these outfits to open and close the damper 
in my window. 

Until I installed this regulator, I found 
it very difficult to keep my Gladioli, Can- 


nas and Dahlias in the proper condition. - 


I tried to open and close the window but 
not being home all the time I found that 
I either forgot to open or close it, most 
of the time. I will give you as briefly as 
possible how I use this regulator which 
consists of a motor and a thermostat. 
There are, of course, different types of 
motors and thermostats at different 
prices. The one I have used is called 
the “Minneapolis.” 


Take a pane of glass out of the w 
dow, cutting a piece of galvanized ; 
the same size as the glass. Cut a hole; 
this, using the piece cut out rs in 
damper. Cut a hole to leave one oa a 
inch margin all around. Solder fs 
a flange all around the piece that A. 
out. The flange acts as a stop for 
piece which is to be hinged back on the 
piece it was cut out from. At the 
tom of the damper fasten a small 
about five inches long with a weight 
the end. This rod and weight hou at 
damper closed when it is released b 
motor. Put same in window t. 
where glass was taken out, 
motor in a place where it can open 
shut damper with as little friction 
the chain through the pulleys as Possible 
The thermostat should be away fry 
any direct draft which might a 
through the damper when it is opeaa 


I have a window screen with a iece 
of cheesecloth tacked on the outside of 
the screen, leaving this in the window 
all Winter which keeps out the snow and 
dust; also checks extreme draft. 

Set your thermostat at any t 
ture desired. I find about forty dea 
to be suitable for my condition. 

In conclusion, will say that one need 
not confine themselves to storing flower. 
ing bulbs with this system as I hay 
saved considerable money in buying my 
winter supply of Apples, Potatoes, Cg. 
rots and Onions. Never before was | 
able to keep Apples all Winter. 

I have visited several of the large 
growers during the winter season and | 
am sure that most growers would profit 
greatly with an apparatus of this kind, 
as well as those storing their crops gf 
the homes. 









S. L. GaGE, (Mich.) 


THE YEAR 1927 IN KANSAS 


This has been a most unusual year, 
Here in Kansas we are in luck if th 
Chrysanthemums bloom at all. And this 
year even though they were later than 
ordinary in budding, we have had a solid 
month of beauty from them. The first 
freeze came on November 17. 


Bird’s Foot Violet, Viola pedata, never 
before known to extend its spring bloom & 
ing, this Fall, following the rains whic 
broke up the summer’s more than com 
monly bad drouth, gave us a month d 
fine blooms. 


Two large seedling Apple trees, whith 
dropped their leaves and appeared to k 
dying, leafed out again as in the Spring 
and the middle of October were coverel 
with blossoms and small fruit. 

Cherry trees did the same, and a letter 
from Idaho tells of Buttercups in bloom 
the second week in November, with othe 
wildlings budded. 

Does it mean that the season is length 
ening, or is this just a freakish year! 
“Quien sabe?” 

Mrs. H. P. MAGERS 


BARN OWLS 


It is with great interest that I real 
the “Bird Department” in THE FLOW 
GROWER each month. 


From the description and the pictut 
reproduced in the November issue. 
would say that they were Barn Owks! 
the light stage. These Owls vary o& 
siderably ‘in color, not wholly however 
account of different regions, but liket 
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common Screech Owls have distinct color 
Piese Birds seldom eat anything but 
living food and are worth their weight 
in gold, literally speaking. 

The average wing spread of an adult 
Barn Owl is 40 inches, or slightly larger 
than the ones illustrated and the under 
arts of the light species are nearly 
snow white. Their backs are sometimes 
slightly speckled, with a darker grey. 
An Owl can eat its weight in food each 
day and it is eaten whole and the in- 
digestible parts are disgorged later in 
the form of pellets and these can be ex- 
amined and the food determined. 

I have at present a copy of what was 
found in the examination of 200 of these 
pellets of the Barn Owl; namely, a total 
of 454 skulls. There were 225 meadow 
mice, 179 house mice, 20 shrews, 8 other 
species of mice, 20 house rats, 1 mole, 
and 1 Sparrow, so it may readily be seen 
the good to mankind that these Birds are. 


Harry L. SEMLER, (Mo.) 


REGARDING ASTER ROT 


Time and again I have read articles 
in THE FLOWER GROWER from your cor- 
respondents, complaining that their 
Asters fail to bloom. I presume, like 
myself, they are lovers of Asters. 

For several years I have been troubled 
with the “Yellow Asters” or “Aster rot,” 
so I went to my seedsman for advice and 
he told me that if anyone could put on 
the market a formula to prevent this 
disease, he would make a fortune. Not 
only the amateur but the professional 
gardener is suffering with the same com- 
plaint and the only encouragement I got 
was to try tobacco dust, so I decided 
to experiment. 

This Spring I took a strip of my gar- 
den, two feet by twenty-five feet, pre- 
viously dug over in the Fall, and sifted 
it, mixing it thoroughly with tobacco dust 
and wood ashes; put in a part of my 
young plants, and as a test distributed 
the balance from my hotbed to different 
parts of my garden and waited for re- 
sults. 


The result was that all the plants in 
this bed came to perfection, and of the 
balance, distributed in other parts of 
my garden, 75 per cent failed to bloom. 
This is the first time for three or four 
years that I have had the pleasure of 
picking good Asters in my garden. 


If there is anyone among your corre- 
spondents or subscribers who can give 
us definite information as to this dis- 
ease, causes, etc., I ask them through 
you, Mr. Editor, to come forward and 
give us the benefit of their advice. Thou- 
sands of Aster lovers are awaiting it. 


H. W. JACKSON, (Quebec) 


TO RID GROUND OF ANTS 


As I had read that gasoline poured 
upon the crown of Dandelions was a 
quick and sure death to them without 
the slightest injury to grass, and had 
found that to be true, I said to myself, 
“Why not try it upon a troublesome ant- 
hill that was two feet in diameter?” A 
quart of gasoline left the grass unin- 
— and there was no trace left of the 
ants. 


I was later told that gasoline was the 
best treatment for ant trouble in well 
kept tennis courts. 

E. P., (Mass.) 


due Frower GROWER 


METHOD OF LABELING PLANTS 


Perhaps some of your readers may be 
interested in the manner in which I label 
my plants, etc. 

My husband takes No. 9 fence wire 
and cuts it to the length needed for dif- 
ferent kinds of plants and bends up a 
small eye at one end. Then he makes 
tags from sheet zine cut into ribbons, 
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which are 1/32” thick and 1/2” wide 
and of a length to fit the name. The 
name is stamped on with steel letters 
1/4” high, a hole punched in one end, 
and the flat label slipped on the wire and 
the eye closed. 

These labels will last longer than any- 
thing I ever saw used. 


HETTIE M. WAGNER, (N. J.) 





Craftsman Furniture on the Ohio River 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


ITH the entire civilized world, 

very nearly, turning in ever-in- 
creasing degrees to the out-of-doors, 
furniture-producers everywhere are 
looking to models for out-of-door 
furniture of just every kind, grade 
and description, as probably not in 
all world-history before. 

From the palisades of the Ohio, 
near the village of Cleves, there come 
the very interesting models for gar- 
den easy-chairs of the accompanying 
picture. 

These chairs are fashioned of the 
simplest and least-expensive of sturdy 
lumber by a furniture-crafter of the 
locality. 

Rear legs, it will be marked, are 
completely absent. 

Forelegs rise to about the usual 
height of a low-set outdoor chair and 
are then bound by a brace-board; 
(handy for kiddies to rest their feet 
upon,) across. 

From each of these front legs a 
slightly-ovalled plank extends back; 
this has its lower edge rounded just 
enough to permit of rocking on rough 
surfaces, such as gravel and grass. 

The chair without rear legs, but 
with these quaint rockers, attracts 
every eye instantly; calls for a try- 
out; and wins friends, on that mo- 
ment, from all comers about! 

Seat of the chair is planking, 
adapted to lawn-pillows and that sort 
of thing. 


The back rises severely erect;— 
broader, to about mid-spine, than at 
the top. There is a suggestion of the 
old-time grandfather’s-chair here. 

Arms are extra-broad, much like 
the arms to the desk-seats of college 
classrooms;—that one may _ write 
souvenir post cards upon them; lay 
a box of candy, or a lunch; or have the 
magazine to hand when one would 
read. 

The chairs are not painted, or even 
varnished. 

They are left in rain and in winter 
snows; and when days are extra-fair, 
attendants often deliberately draw 
them to the very fullest sunshine, in 
order that they may “weather” them- 
selves, and take on that unmistakable 
aspect of “stolid old-age” which a 
modern-day world of lovers of things 
antique, deliberately desires in its 
out-of-doors chairs! 

EDITOR'S NOTE:— 

My mechanical experience suggests 
that chairs of the general style shown 
could be made from such woods as 
cypress, ash, and oak to advantage, 
and if fashioned from these woods 
would stand exposure for long periods. 
Although the writer speaks of planks 
or planking, it is apparent that these 
chairs are made from one inch 
boards; but. as a suggestion, one and 
one-quarter, or even one and one-half 
inch material, would give a better and 
more durable result. 

















Easily-made Lawn Chairs 
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Timely Suggestions for J anuary 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“The year is dying in the night, 
Slowly passing out of sight; 

Going, going, going, gone! 

And now the new comes speeding on.” 


HAPPY New Year to all! May 

we in 1927 be able to profit by 

the experiences of the past year, 
and by diligence and increased knowl- 
edge, be in line to reap correspondingly 
better results. We must not only un- 
derstand, but apply what we have 
learned. 


The gardener who puts the most 
thought into his work and who puts 
into practice the principles involved 
in horticulture, gets the most out of 
his garden when he also tries to help 
others in any way in his power. We 
are apt to get as much as we give. 


Get the reading habit. This month 
affords a fine oportunity to become 
acquainted with reliable garden litera- 
ture. To be progressive the gardener, 
whether professional or amateur, must 
recognize the importance of keeping 
abreast of the times. 


You will be surprised to find out 
much ground may be covered by 
reading regularly one hour a day, dur- 
ing the season when out-door garden- 
ing is at a standstill, and the fund of 
horticultural information acquired will 
prove of great value. By learning 
more you can raise better and more 
flowers. 


Devote one of the long winter eve- 
nings to the perusal of the various 
seed catalogues to get an idea of the 
offerings in the standard varieties and 
novelties, but be sure to purchase your 
garden seeds from strictly reliable 
firms. It does not pay to take a 
chance of disappointment or failure, 
by planting inferior seeds. 


Buy your seeds as early as possible. 
You will find this good advice, for it is 
reasonable to suppose that with the 
constantly growing interest in garden- 
ing, certain stocks will be in demand 
and therefore sold out early. First 
come first served, you know. 


The sooner plans are made for both 
the flower and vegetable gardens, the 
better it will be. Decide what is to 
be planted and where the plantings 
are to be made, giving thought to the 
requirements of the plants in regard 
to soil and exposure. In the vegetable 
garden plan to rotate the crops. 


Of course, if garden space, how- 
ever small, is available, every flower 
grower should grow some vegetables 
too. Grow vegetable and flowers to- 
gether, if necessary. The vegetables 
will be the means of saving the money 


that otherwise would be spent for 
green fvod or for medicine. 


The time you may spend in making 
plans for your garden of the coming 
season, you may be sure will be time 
well invested. You could not devote 
the time to anything else that will 
prove of such assistance in your gar- 
den work. It will save valuable time 
—- when active garden work is pos- 
sible. 


Before you try to make definite 
plans think out carefully what you 
aim to accomplish, and after you have 
in mind just what you want to do, get 
out paper and pencil and make a 
simple diagram on which you may lay 
out the plan. Of course, changes may 
be made later if desirable, for there 
are few garden plans in which im- 


‘provements may not be made. 


This is a good time to protect young 
trees from injury from rabbits. There 
are many simple ways of doing this, 
one being to wrap pieces of cloth about 
the trunks, securing them with a piece 
of string or pinning them in place. 
Wire screen may be used or snow 
banked against the trees. 


Spread manure over the garden or 
lawn this month. It will act as a 
protection against the ill effects of 
freezing and thawing and will aid in 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Choose a day on which the ground is 
frozen so that the lawn and paths will 
not be cut up with wheel tracks. 


After a heavy snowstorm, before it 
has a chance to harden, shake or 
sweep the snow. from the branches of 
shrubbery so that they may not be 
damaged from the weight of snow and 
ice. Tie some suet or other food on 
the branches for the Birds, who often 
starve in great numbers when every- 
thing is snowbound. 


Remember that in saving these little 
feathered visitors, you are doing 
something that will prove of great 
benefit to mankind. It has been esti- 
mated that very young nestlings con- 
sume more than their own weight in 
grubs and insects every day. 


From a special study of winter 
Birds, made by the biological survey 
it is learned that the common Pipit 
and the Sprague Pipit are valuable 
insectivorous Birds and that they do 
their best during the winter months 
when they eat dormant insects, larva, 
eggs, etc. 


Look after Hyacinths and other 
bulbs that were placed away. Give 
water to those that need it, and bring 
gradually into light and heat, those 


January 






that show evidences of being Poof 


rooted and in good conditio | 
forced quickly into bloom. 7s 


Apply liquid fertilizer only to D 
that are making rapid and Vigo 
growth. To give such a stimulant ty 
a weak plant will result in great ; 
jury to the poor plant. It may oa 
cause it to droop and die. 7 


See that house plants are ] 
that they may receive as muck a . 
sible of the scant amount of sunshine 
available at this season, and n 
fresh air whenever it can be done 
— the danger of injury from 
cold. 


Keep the air in the room moist, ag 
this is as essential as it is to sup 
water to the roots of the plant. Jp. 
troducing moisture into the air jp 
your home will also be of benefit tp 
the occupants and the furniture to, 


Keep the house plants clean as this 
is an important item. If the pores of 
the plant are clogged with dust, the 
vitality of the plant is lowered and it 
is more likely to succumb to the at 
tacks of pests. When sweeping or 
dusting, cover the plants with a large 
piece of muslin or with a canopy made 
of newspapers to keep the dust from 
settling on the leaves. This will gaye 
the time needed to wash the plants, 


Go to the woods during a January 
thaw and dig up a clump of Fem 
roots, with soil enough to use in 
potting them. Water the roots liber. 
ally and keep the pot in a cool, par 
tially-shaded window, and they soon 
will start into growth, and produce a 
dainty welcome bit of greenery. 





Chinese Primrose as a House Plant 


Among many varieties of house 
plants there is none more satisfactory 
than the Chinese Primrose, which we 
seldom see in window gardens now. 

Like a picture, I can yet see my 
collection of Chinese Primroses I had 
years ago. I raised them from the 
seed of beautiful, thrifty plants. Seed 
sown in the Spring would be blooming 
by Winter. — 

They thrive in a cool room and wil 
bloom without sunlight. The plants 
may be divided in the Spring and the 
crowns rooted under a glass tumbler. 

They will live for years, but the 
seedling plants have more thrifty foli- 
age and larger flowers than the older 
plants, in double and single and colors 
of white, mauve, pink and red. They 
are certainly a class of house plants 
which are beautiful. 


Mrs. H. McKEgE, (Ohio) 





Index for 1926 will be ready soo 
and can be had for 10c in stamps 


Save your issues of 1927 and get the | 


index at the end of the year and se 
what a valuable reference work yoll 
have. 
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BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


month,—the new flower cata- 


logue. 
ost popular pastime at pres- 
Pn the flower enthusiasts, is 
olanning the new flower garden. 


most popular occupation of the 
ord reading the glowing floral ad- 
vertisements that fill the advertising 
columns of the home magazines. 


T= MOST popular book of the 


much work can be done in the 

peed this month, but the house 

ts require all the care and atten- 
tion one has the time to give. 


anuary 15th the pots of Tulips 
Rage adore from the cellar and 
given light and a temperature of 
from 50° to 60° to help them develop 
growth and buds. 


A good fertilizer for the potted 


' bulbs is made by adding a tablespoon- 


ful of ammonia to two gallons of 
water. This is also excellent to keep 
the earth from becoming sour. 


If the Calla has at least two inches 
of drainage at the bottom of the pot, 
as it should have, copious drinks of 
water should be given the plant every 
day all through the Winter. 


The house plants, to be healthy, 
must have a good circulation of air, 


| and the leaves kept free of dust and 


soot so they can breathe in a supply 
of air sufficient for their needs. 


If the Begonia sheds its leaves, the 
fault is usually to be found in the 
watering, either too much or not 
enough. Correct this trouble, and 
keep plant in a regular temperature, 
and your Begonia troubles are likely 
to be at an end. : 


If you thought of Winter last 
Spring and planted Geranium cut- 
tings, and gave them a good shape by 
keeping their growth well nipped in 
order to induce the growth of many 
side branches, then at this time you 
are reaping the reward of your fore- 
thought with an abundance of glorious 
trusses of bloom. 


Do not let the Jerusalem Cherry 
suffer for want of water. It is one of 
the plants that shows neglect immedi- 
ately, though it is also one of the easi- 
est to care for. If it is given ordinary 
fare in watering, and the foliage 
washed off occasionally, it will retain 
its berries for quite a long time. This 
_ likes plenty of light and sun- 

e. 


Take a look at the outdoor beds of 
ainths and other spring-blooming 
If the earth shows signs of 

undue heaving, and cracks due to al- 


rounding florets. 


ternate freezes and thaws, it will be 
wise to spread a thin coat of litter over 
the surface of the bed after the 
ground is frozen solidly. This should 
be raked off again as soon as the snow 
is gone. 


Did you receive a pot of Cyclamen 
at Christmas? Remember that this 
plant does not like too much artificial 
heat. If kept in the south window of 
a rather cool room, but where it will 
get plenty of sunshine, it will con- 
tinue to throw up new bloom-stalks 
for at least three months. The plant 
is the better for an occasional spong- 
ing of the leaves. 


January days remind one most for- 
cibly of the old couplet: 


“When the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen.” 


These are the nights, and one might 
add the days also, that try the flower 
lovers’ souls. By the taking of a few 
minor precautions, such as seeing that 
the house plants are protected from 
draft, moving all tender plants from 
close proximity to the windows at 
night; or by slipping folded news- 
papers next to the glass, your plants 
will be protected from harm. 


Small specimens of the hybrid 
Hardy Hibiscus, blooming outdoors 
in Florida in Midwinter, make quite 
successful house plants in a colder 
climate. A plant so large as to be 
unwieldy should not be selected; and 
it should be planted in a pot filled with 
ordinary garden soil. This should be 
placed in the sunniest window to de- 
velop the blossoms. A specimen plant 
about two feet in height, grown as a 
house plant, produced 100 flaunting 
scarlet flowers in the Winter of 1926. 


A brand new discovery was made 
last year, by the writer, of a Chinese 
Primrose that produced two-story 
blooms; although this may be a well- 
known fact to many others. The 
potted Primrose came as a Christmas 
present, and at first nothing unusual 
was noticed about the blossoms. But 
when they were almost fully developed 
the center of each blossom began to 
rise and grow higher than the sur- 
This center grew to 
about an inch in height and then de- 
veloped into another perfect blossom. 
A sort of two-story or double-deck 
affair and was extremely curious as 
well as beautiful. Each and every 
blossom stalk eventually bore its 
double blossoms. No other potted 
Primrose in the collection did this, 
but no reason is suggested for the 
novelty. 


The gardener who has a real desire 
to know more about plants and their 
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needs can find a veritable mine of in- 
formation in the new flower catalogues 
which make their appearance in this 
month. They are an encyclopedia in 
miniature; and one can safely rely on 
the information they contain. Or, if 
what is sought is not found on their 
pages, all customers of certain firms 
are given free of charge, advice, plans 
and all sorts of help generally for the 
people who feel that they do not know 
enough to undertake the planting of 
flower garden borders and beds. Of 
course the person of means can con- 
sult a landscape gardener who will lay 
out a plan for the decoration of the 
home grounds. 


Sometimes a pot plant comes from 
the florist in a badly wilted condition 
because of the change from the heated 
moist air of the greenhouse to the 
crisp coldness of outdoors. Last 
Christmas a plant came, as a gift, 
with every leaf wilted from the cold. 
It had been sent with only an oiled 
paper covering for protection. At first 
glance its condition seemed hopeless; 
but it was placed immediately in a cool, 
not cold, room and sprinkled thor- 
oughly with cold water. There it was 
left for 24 hours. When it was again 
brought to the light a ,reat improve- 
ment was noticed in its appearance. 
The leaves were upright, and the 
plant looked none the worse for its ex- 
perience. Moral—When you take your 
plants outdoors in cold weather give 
them sufficient wrappings. 





Adjustable Planting Marker 


I think I have a very handy garden 
marker, and it is easily made. 

The marks are made by runners 
about thirty inches in length, eight 
inches wide and two inches thick. 























The center runner is but six inches 
wide, and is spiked to a board eight 
feet long and eight inches wide. The 
end runners are mortised an inch 
from the top, so that they slip readily 
on this frame board. They are held 
in place by wire spikes, slipped into 
holes bored through the runner and 
also through the frame board; the 
distance can be readily varied to suit 
different needs. 

The marker may be drawn or 
pushed. The number of runners, 
weight, etc., may also be vavied to suit 
the work the runner is designed for. 


F. P., (Tillsonburg, Can.) 














Color in the Dahlia 


BY DONALD A. JOHANSEN 
(From Bulletin of The Dahlia Society of California) 


NTIL comparatively recently those 
| in search of something new in the 

Dahlia world have concentrated 
their efforts and desires mainly on the 
size of the flowers. When the probable 
limit in size was imminent, attention .was 
directed towards the hitherto very weak 
stems possessed by some of the large- 
flowered varieties, and soon weak- 
stemmed sorts made their final exit. The 
keeping qualities of the flowers was the 
next problem attacked, but for inherent 
reasons not much progress was attained. 


During all this time, the color of the 
flowers was of relatively secondary im- 
portance, for the Dahlia seems to be one 
of those rare genera which can always 
produce pleasing and attractive colors 
in most of their species and varieties. 
But the Dahlia grower is beginning to 
devote more and more attention to the 
color or colors of his seedlings. The 
limit in size has been reached; stems are 
as rigid as one could desire; keeping 
qualities are improving yearly; new and 
more charming forms or types will con- 
tinue to appear; the color of new vari- 
eties is the problem of the near future. 
To merit attention, the color effect of 
a new variety must present a strikingly 
harmonious effect previously inexistent. 
Needless to add, it must also present 
strength of substance and stem as well 
as good size. 

The possibilities for new colors and 
combinations of colors in the Dahlia are 
practically limitless. 
or more known varieties only a few are 
of exactly the same shade. If that many 
now exist, why not that many more or 
even thrice as many? 

Let us consider now a few of the 
methods by which new colors are brought 
about. In nature the Dahlia depends on 
insects for pollination, both cross and 
self-pollination being effected. With this 
genus, it has been found by long experi- 
ence that cross-pollination is far more 
preferable than the other form. In Cali- 
fornia bees are the greatest carriers of 
pollen. Anyone who has observed the 
bees in flight from one flower to another 
has probably noticed that they go to 
yellow flowers oftener than to those of 
any other color. White comes next, espe- 
cially if the flowers possess open centers 
with the yellow disk florets exposed. 


That this preference by the bees for 
yellows has been one of the chief causes 
of the preponderance of shades of yellow 
and gold (“autumn shades”) among Dah- 
lias is clearly apparent. The reds are 
a close second, especially among the 
double forms and their derivatives. This 
is because most of the ancestors (as we 
know them) of the present day large- 
flowered varieties were of some shade of 
red. 

For the majority of plants, including 
the Dahlia, the order of efficiency of the 
colors in attracting desirable insect visi- 
tors, according to Hildebrand, may be 
taken as being fairly well established: 
Beginning with green, it goes upward 


Among the 7500° 


through yellow to orange, white, pink, 
purple, violet, and ends with blue. The 
first four may be regarded as primitive, 
the last four as advanced. Hildebrand 
secured this resultant by observing these 
facts: “Blue flowers vary to violet; red 
and white vary but seldom to yellow; red 
flowers vary more to yellow than do blue 
flowers; yellows may vary to blue but 
more often to red; green flowers give 
yellow and white flowers; yellow gives 
orange with red plastids and the color 
of the sap gives reds and blues.” Chem- 
ical evidence shows that different shades 
may be obtained by varying the amounts 
of any one pigment, this being especially 
true of reds, blues and purples. Muller, 
in his studies of the flower of the Alps, 
similarly notes the preference of insect 
visitors for yellow and for white flowers, 
but gives a slightly different color se- 
quence: Greenish yellow, yellow, yellow 
with orange-red spots, white, white with 
yellow spots, rose red, deep red. There 
are many other tables, but from the ma- 
jority it appears that both butterflies 
and bees prefer yellow to white. Ave- 
bury considers that “blue flowers have 
evolved from green flowers by passing 
through the intermediate stages of white 
or yellow and generally red.” 


Throughout the Compositae, of which 
family the Dahlia is a member, it is gen- 
erally considered that reversion in color 
has been the rule, because, as one in- 
vestigator puts it, “the primitive ances- 
tral composite has reached the stage of 
blue or purple flowers while it was still 
at a level of development corresponding 
to that of the scabious or Jasione.” This 
same author also considered that “the 
Ligulates were again developed from the 
yellow-rayed Corymbifers by the conver- 
sion of all the disk florets into rays.” 


From the remarks in the preceding 
two paragraphs it may be inferred that 
the Dahlia on the whole is a most highly 
developed genus. There are at present 
no really blue flowers among Dahlias, 
but the large number of red-flowered 
sorts alone places them on a sufficiently 
high plane, since in another tribe of the 
Compositae, the Cynareae (which includes 
the Thistle and Bachelor’s Buttons), the 
flowers are regarded as primitive on ac- 
count of their highly developed colors. 
However, this should not be understood 
to mean that the Dahlia is also highly 
developed on lines other than those of 
color, for the tribe of the Compositae to 
which this genus belongs is by a great 
many authors considered to be the most 
primitive. Their conclusion is based on 
purely technical characteristics which 
need not concern us here. 


Color changes in the Dahlia may be 
brought about by any of three methods: 
(1) breeding and selection; (2) rever- 
sion from one color to another lower in 
the scale, or (3) progressive mutation. 
Except in a limited way in the first, the 
Dahlia grower has no direct control from 
the beginning; chance alone rules. We 
all know, often to our great exasperation, 
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how erratic is the color behayj 
variety; first year seedlings ples Pris 
a different color the followin a 
yellow sorts speckled with red change 
a solid red, and so forth. A p ti 
mutation in color is a sudden am 
from a lower to a higher color, “ 
gressive mutation is the opposite re 
progressive mutation, but this fom 
curs rather rarely in the Dahlia, 
amples of progressive mutation 
found quite frequently in the D ~ 
e. g., when a white or red ray suid 
appears in the capitulum of a no 
yellow flowered variety. There Pri. 
yellow sorts with white tips which 
really unfinished progressive mutati 
Sometimes the petals are al] 
white-tipped, then only a few petal’ 
tipped, and again there is an entire ah 
sence of white, all on the same plant 
Mastick’s Glorieux furnishes a g00d ¢, 
ample. Breeding experiments with 

a variety would .be productive of inter 
esting new color combinations, Ay». 
atum Coeruleum is a Composite which 
the result of a progressive variation} 
had its origin when a white-flowery 
species suddenly developed a blue yayj 
It is quite likely that a similar instay 
might occur in the Dahlia. 





The tendency for the great majority 
of seedlings to be of simpler form; 4 
is to say, to have a lesser number ¢ 
petals which are also of simpler mon 
ological. structure, is not a matter; 
cause much alarm, since in the (Cy 
positae there is a widespread inclinatiy 
towards reduction. In fact, this ig 
prevalent that it has been called “one 
the critical tendencies which are of; 
less importance than critical characters 
There are a few forms, such as the Shy 
and Pompon types, which normally 
tinue formation of fully double flow 
but sooner or later the disk florets becm 
exposed. Fundamentally, this is in 
sponse to a biological necessity—that 
providing for fertilization. In any bat 
of seedlings, at any rate, a very hig 
percentage are open-centered, and th 
are responding to an inherent propensij 
which can hardly be disregarded if 
species is to survive. Even if the flows 
may be horrible, the plants at least a 
usually of very sturdy construction, a 
it would be worthwhile to employ tk 
for further breeding experiments. 

Controlled hybridization—that is, wi 
all factors under the direct contrd 
the experimenter at all times—is difficd 
to an unsurpassed degree for the rea 
that the Dahlia flower is not a six 
“flower” but a capitulum composed 
literally scores of individual florets. 
is a very simple matter to emas¢ 
(i. e., to remove the anthers so thati 
flowers cannot pollinate themselves) 
single flower, but very few painstall 
people possessed of many times the 
tience of Job would ever care to un 
take the task of doing the same will 
composite flower such as the Dall 
This is the reason why Dahlia hybt 
ization is almost wholly left to cha 
the seed (female) parent is ws 
known but the pollen (male) patt 
identity forever remains a myst 
From the scientific viewpoint this 
much to be deplored, since the 
secured are wholly negative unless! 
parents are definitely known. 1! 
thus open a vast field for practical 
search leading to results of inestima 
value for both professional genet 
and amateur and commercial 
growers alike. 
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Thrips Cause Dahlia Troubles 


i rour request for further ex- 
es on the above question in your 
ember issue: 
‘a my experience the chief cause of 
buds turning brown and blasting is 
due to the ravages of Thrips. 

This insect is very small and works 
under the tight folds of the leaves and 
puds. Unless a person was looking 
for something very small he would 
pass over this insect and not detect its 
presence. In size they are about one 
sixty-fourth (1/64) of an inch long 
and the thickness of a fine hair. 

Any standard nicotine spray is an 
effective remedy. Apply once when 
the plants are 6-8 inches high and 
again when 12-15 inches. Nicotine kills 
both by contact and fume. Two ap- 
plications will usually rid the plants 
of most of the injurious insects for 
the season. 

W. W. WILMORE, (Colo.) 





Selecting Varieties of Dahlias 


HE Dahlia enthusiast reaps a rich 
(nan if he selects choice vari- 
eties from the many hundreds now 
offered by all good nurseries. The 
blooming period will be extended and 
a wealth of flowers in all their rich, 
delicate colorings will be provided, if 
one chooses several varieties from 
each of the following types: 


The free-blooming Cactus Dahlias, 
that have long, narrow petals that are 
variously rolled and twisted, closely 
resembling real cactus flowers; large- 
flowering Show and Fancy Dahlias 
are exquisite—the Show types are 
globular in form, with incurved or 
quilled petals, and the Fancy Dahlias 
include those that are striped, or 
those tipped and edged with a lighter 
color than the ground color; Decora- 
tive Dahlias are intermediates be- 
tween the Show and Cactus types, hav- 
ing wider petals that are mostly re- 
flexed; the Peony-flowered class are a 
beautiful semi-double, very large flow- 
ers and very freely produced, borne on 
long stems, that have been given their 
name on account of their resembling 
a semi-double Peony; the Collarette 
Dahlias resemble the single Dahlias, 
having a single row of very large 
petals, with a collar of short petals 
surrounding the golden centers, the 
collar usually of a contrasting color 
which makes them more and more 
popular; the standard Single Dahlias 
are of special merit, as there is none 
finer for cut flowers; and the Pompon 
Dahlia appeals to many on account of 
their delicate beauty and their dwarfer 
habit, as they do not require the stak- 
ing that others sometimes require. 


Any desired color may be selected 
from these named types. For artistic 
effect as cut flowers, the Collarette, 
Single and Peony-flowered Dahlias are 
superior to any of the other classes. 
The Show Dahlias are the best bloom- 


ers, as a rule, and most useful to com- 
mercial growers as cut flowers, as 
their firm texture allows them to be 
packed and shipped to greater dis- 
tances than the softer types, such as 
the Cactus class. 

Anyone who loves Dahlias can have 
an abundance, by selecting choice 
kinds from the various types and giv- 
ing them the correct culture, which 
requires but little time and effort, and 
is worthy of the extra care. 

E. M. L. BLANCHER, ( Penna.) 
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Friends of the Delphinium will find 
this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
especially to their liking, and it will 
answer some of my friends who are 
Delphinium fanciers and who think 
I have not printed enough about this 
particular flower. 

Send along your notes and com- 
ments, friends, and don’t forget that 
the Editor is dependent on readers for 
much of the practical matter which 
makes THE FLOWER GROWER so in- 
teresting. 





The Delphinium 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Delphinium is one of the 

most popular of hardy plants and 

one of the most easily grown. 
There are a large number of varieties 
varying in heighth and color from one 
foot to three feet and from deep blue 
to scarlet, orange and pale yellow. 
The most popular sorts for the gar- 
den are the hybrid varieties, which 
grow to six feet in heighth and are in 
shades of blue and purple. 

The named varieties of the modern 
Delphiniums are so numerous that 
some of the big hardy plant nurseries 
in England issue a special Delphinium 
catalogue and best varieties cost from 
two to five dollars each. Some of the 
latest productions have flowers four 
inches across and have wonderful com- 
binations of colors; but for massing, 
the old sky-blue Belladonna is one of 
the best. 

Delphiniums do best in a rich soil 
so when planting use plenty of ma- 
nure to get the very best results. The 
diagram shows how to grow them from 


seed and how to propagate named va- 
rieties from cuttings. Get a packet of 
mixed seed from the seedsman and 
sow in a box of rich fine soil as at 
fig. 1; then when the seedlings are of 
the size shown at fig. 4 or fig. 5, trans- 
plant them into a box in the manner 
shown at fig. 2. When they are large 
enough, plant them out in rows in the 
garden. Make the rows one foot apart 
and space the plants six inches asun- 
der as at fig. 3 and keep well culti- 
vated all Summer. Before Fall most 
of the plants will flower. 

If you have any good colors that 
you wish to propagate you can take 
cuttings in Spring, root them in pots 
(fig. 8) and plant them out in the gar- 
den when well rooted (fig. 9). Figure 
6 shows the wrong way to make a 
cutting; fig. 7 shows the right way. 


When the early flowering is over 
the plants should be cut back as at 
fig. 10, and a second crop will follow, 
so keeping up the flowering season 
until early frosts appear. 








DELPITINTUM SEEDLINGS 
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Peony Blooming Dates for 1926 


These dates are from two fields, one 
protected by trees, the other in the 


open. The protection of the first, of 
course, made it bloom earlier. 
FIRST FIELD 
WHITE 
Avalanche June 4 
*Baroness Schroeder - 7 
Couronne d’Or ° 4 
Duchesse de Nemours May 31 
Frankie Curtis June 4 
Festiva Maxima May 31 
La Rosiére June 1 
La Vestale sia 1 
Le Cygne at 2 
Mme. Calot May 28 
Mme. de Verneville oe 
Marcelle Dessert =“ 2 
Marie Lemoine June 7 
Mireille ” 7 
Mons. Dupont ” 3 
Mont Blanc " 2 
Mrs. Edward Harding “ 1 
*Exceptionally late. 
LIGHT PINK 
Alfred de Mussett June 2 
Aurore sii 5 
Dorchester ? 
Ella C. Kelway ” 1 
Eugéne Verdier = 2 
Eugénie Verdier ae 
Floral Treasure i” 2 
Golden Harvest ~ 1 
Lady Alexandra Duff ” 3 
La Perle - 4 
La Tulipe - 3 
Mme. Auguste Dessert * = 
Mme. Emile Galle ™ 5 
Mme. de Galhau - 6 
Octavie Demay May 30 
Therese ~ 
Umbellata Rosea * a 
MEDIUM PINK 
La Fayette June 6 
Livingstone a4 4 
Mme. Forel bie 4 
Marie Stuart i 1 
Mons. Jules Elie May 30 
Polyphemus June 3 
Souv. de Gaspard Calot ” 8 
Triomphe de L’Exposition de Lille “ 2 
DARK PINK 
Edulis Superba May 27 
Giant June 1 
Media = 1 
Modeste Guerin May 31 
Souv. de L’Exposition 
Universelle June 3 
RED 
Felix Crousse June 3 
Fontenelle ~ May 30 
Grover Cleveland June 4 
Karl Rosenfield May 30 
Longfellow June 2 
Mary Brand a 2 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac May 1 
Prairie King - oe 


Richard Carvel a 


Rubra Superba June 10 
SECOND FIELD 
WHITE 
Avalanche June 9 
*Baroness Schroeder 5 9 
Festiva Maxima * 2 
Francis Willard = 5 








James Kelway ° 3 
Kelway Glorious ° 4 
Le Cygne 6 5 
Mlle. Marie Calot . 2 
Mme. Emile Lemoine - 5 
Mme. Jules Dessert os 1 
Mons. Dupont va 9 
Rare Brocade si 9 
Solange - 
*Exceptionally late. 
LIGHT PINK 
Ella C. Kelway June 5 
Grandiflora “ 3 
La Perle =i 8 
Mme. Emile Galle - 
Marie Crousse « 31 
Octavie Demay May 31 
Reine Hortense June 5 
Therese - 2 
MEDIUM PINK 
Claire Dubois June 9 
Mme. Auguste Dessert oa 
Martha Bulloch - 2 
Mons. Jules Elie es 2 
Sarah Bernhardt eS 4 
Walter Faxon " 6 
RED 

Harry L. Richardson June 13 
Karl Rosenfield 5 2 
Longfellow - 4 
Mary Brand ™ 4 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac si 3 
Prairie King » 
Richard Carvel ” 2 


A. W. MACKENZIE, (Cent. Ind.) 





Ants on Peony Buds 


It is strange people cannot recognize 
their friends sometimes. The Ants 
do not hurt the Peony buds. Besides, 
it is much easier to let the Ants keep 
the buds clean than it would be to go 
around with a cloth and water and 
scrub them off. 

The sticky syrup exuded by the 
buds would make them very filthy if 
not cleaned off, and would so gum 
them up that many would be unable 
to force themselves open. The Ants 
charge nothing for their service, and 
probably are not so great a disease 
menace as a coating of sticky syrup 
would be. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Shallow Planting for Peonies 


I note from time to time in THE 
FLOWER GROWER that you advocate 
shallow planting for Peonies and I 
agree with you so far as my experi- 
ence of four years with 25 varieties 
goes. I have planted very shallow in- 
deed, so much so that each Fall where 
I cut away the dead stalks I can see 
the new pink and red shoots of next 
season’s growth well up out of the 
ground and it is less than an inch 
from the top of the ground to the 
root from which the growth springs. 

In the past I have covered the bed 
in the Fall with about one-half inch 





S, 


J anuary, 1997 


of manure but shall omit the 
this year, not so much for fear of dis. 
ease as because manure is very }j 

priced here and hard to get at eh. 
price. My crop of blooms each Spri 

has been very satisfactory, Fe 
Southern Ohio at least one inch gee ni 
deep enough. ™ 


A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 





Light, Life :—Darkness, Death 


HY children reared in the dark 

slums of our great cities grow 
spindling and pale; why children care. 
fully housed and fed develop rickets. 
these are two questions on which experi. 
ments with rats at the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research are throw. 
ing new light. 

White rats are being used to supple. 
ment studies of the effect on plants of 
different rays of light. Under glass espe. 
cially made to separate the rays of the 
sun, these young rats pass their lives jn 
different colors of the rainbow; one 
group living in green light, another jp 
blue, and still another in light from 
which the sun’s invisible violet rays haye 
been removed. 


These experiments of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute with light and its 
effect on living things may eventually 
have a tremendous effect on man’s way 
of living. For instance, it has already 
been learned that animals, unlike plants, 
need the sun’s invisible violet rays, 
Furthermore, our ordinary window pane 
shuts out this very part of the sun’s 
light. In other words, it is not enough 
to sit in a sun parlor with clothes on. 
In order to get the full and beneficial 
effect of ultra-violet rays, one must come 
into direct contact with sunlight. 


Thus when children’s bones become 
soft and misshapen, as in rickets, they 
may be cured by feeding certain things, 
such as codliver oil. But an equally good 
and much simpler treatment is to lay 
the bare limb of the child, or grown per- 
son, in the direct sunlight. 


And just here again experiments at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute may have 
a vital affect upon our lives. For they 
show that at least two types of glass, 
which are now in preparation, permit 
these all-important, life-giving  ultra- 
violet rays of the sun to pass through, 
instead of absorbing them as does the 
glass of our ordinary window panes. 
Furthermore, these two sorts of glass 
promise to be comparatively cheap; 
whereas quartz glass, the only kind 
hitherto known as not absorbing ultra- 
violet sun rays, is beycnd the price of 
most people. The two types of glass 
open up interesting possibilities for con- 
structing sun porches for children and 
invalids. 

Plants, on the other hand, according 
to Boyce Thompson Institute exper 
ments, do not need the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun, as do animals. No 
plants were grown at the Institute where 
the rays were completely shut out. But 
when glass excluded the sun’s blue rays 
as well, then the plants became spil- 
dling; and when the green rays also were 
cut out, the plants became still taller and 
thinner, with cupped leaves. The bushy 
Soy Bean became a twining vine as 4 
result of losing the violet, blue and green 
rays of the sun.—Boyce Thompson It 
stitute 
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OUNTLESS numbers of valuable 
a shade trees could be saved when 

they begin to decay, by the scien- 
tific use of cement or other materials 
gs fillers. In basic cavities which are 
well-grounded and which do not ex- 
tend up into the trunk a distance 
greater than two or three times its 
diameter, use concrete. In small cav- 
ities, if the wood is dry, also use con- 
crete. If the drainage is poor, or if 
the tree twists and bends in the wind, 
use asphalt. 

There are two ways of using con- 
crete,—the wet and the dry. It looks 
simple but it isn’t. It is well for the 
amateur to begin with a job that 
slopes back a little. Mix a mortar of 
one part cement to four parts of nat- 
ural gravel that has passed through 
a half-inch screen, making it so dry 
that a vertical wall may be cut in it 
without slumping, and yet so wet that 
a handful of it squeezed tightly, will 
not fracture when the hand is open. 
Set a pail of this mortar and a pail of 
wet stones near the tree, after laying 
a layer of stones in the back of the 
cavity, and out to within five or six 
inches from its mouth. Spread over 
them a layer of mortar. The best 
trowel for this purpose is a common 
garden trowel, to which has been fixed 
a rather heavy handle fifteen inches 
long, which is also handy for a tamp. 
After thoroughly compacting the ce- 
ment about the stones, bring up the 
level of the front of the filling with 
mortar alone. Lay each trowelful 
down at right angles with the mouth 
of the cavity. Spread it back so as 
to bond with the stones, and pull it 
forward to the face, pressing it 
against a pointing trowel held in the 
left hand. 
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Don’t Wait Too Long to Operate 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 
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Badly in Need of Treatment 


Every layer must be carefully 
tamped and compacted by pounding 
and pressing it from above, and press- 
ing it inward from the front. If the 
filling extends up more than three 
feet from the surface of the soil di- 
vide the filling into horizontal sections. 
The interval between the joints,— 
or disjoints rather,—depends on the 
amount of “give” in the trunk. Near 
the base of the tree a foot and a half 
section or joint is sufficiently short. 
Farther up the tree the sections 
should be smaller. The divisions are 
produced by leveling off the concrete 
as the filling is being built up, and 
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spreading a sheet of paper over the 
level surface before continuing the 
filling. After the filling is completed, 
the next thing to attend to is its 
outer surface and conformation. At 
the edges the concrete should meet the 
wood just below the line of the cam- 
bium (bark). 

The wet method is performed in the 
following way: Having thoroughly 
cleaned out the cavity, fill the lower 
part of it at least to the surface of the 
soil with wet concrete, then, if the 
tree is a large one, tie two poles to the 
trunk, one on each side of the opening 
and six or eight inches from it. They 
can be held in place at top and bottom 
by ropes running completely around 
the tree, and at intervals between. 
Separate the poles from the tree by a 
few one inch blocks. Have ready a 
piece of oilcloth or oiled canvas at 
least as wide as the widest part of 
the opening, and as long as it is, also 
a large number of strips of canvas 
five or six inches wide. Brush the 
shiny side of the oilcloth with light 
oil. 

Now mix a batch of concrete near 
the tree so wet that a man stepping 
on a pile of it will sink to his ankles. 
Now you are ready to continue filling 
the cavity. Hold the oilcloth,—shiny 
side in,—against the opening, the top 
edge a few inches above the highest 
part of the opening, and tack with a 
couple of brads. Fit the cloth where 
it touches the ground across the open- 
ing and hold it in place with a few 
shovelfuls of gravel. Tie a strip of 
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canvas to the bottom of one of these 
poles and carry it across to the other 
pole in such a way as to hold the oil- 
cloth in place. Carry the canvas back 
and forth across the opening up to a 
point, say eighteen inches from the 
surface of the soil. Loosen the oil- 
cloth from above, thereby exposing the 
opening. The lower part of the oil- 
cloth will of course be held against the 
opening by the canvas strips. Inspect 
the inside of the eighteen inch wall, 
or dam thus produced, making sure 
it is firm and tight at the edges. If 
it appears that some mortar might 
escape from the edges, a rag or a bit 
of waste may be used to plug up the 
loose places. Shovel in the concrete, 
spreading and tamping it at the same 
time, and see that it flows into every 
corner. When the concrete has 
reached the top of the dam, give a 
final tamping, level off, and spread a 
sheet of newspaper in order to make a 
division. 

You are now ready to start a new 
section. Raise the end of the oilcloth, 
tacking it up as before, carry the 
strips back and forth across the open- 
ing until a height of a foot or so is 
reached, then drop the oilcloth, put 
in the concrete and proceed as before. 
When the filling is completed it must 
be allowed to stand several hours, de- 
pending on the weather, richness and 
wetness. As soon as it becomes re- 
sistant to the fingers and a little force 
is required to cut it with a trowel, 
then remove the canvas strips and 
oilcloth. 





A Bit of Spring in January Snow 


MRS. J. R. PRUDEN, (VA.) 


with snow, I am glad to tell you 
of my little bit of Spring. 

At my bedroom window I have a 
lovely wicker basket in ivory that is 
in full spring blossom. The Narcissus 
blossoms in bowls of pebbles and water 
give perfume and joy every hour of 
the day. 


A ith eno the ground is covered 


Another spring feature is a large 
glass bowl of frisky Goldfish, playing 
all day like little children. 

On the outside of the windowpane 
I keep a bowl of fresh water and 
crumbs for my many Bird friends, 
who come every few minutes for a 
fresh drink and crumbs. I was a little 
late this morning and my Cardinal 

















This is the Home of Mrs J. R. Pru- 


den. 





The bird village is to the left 


Calcium, Ny 
January, i 
was pecking at my windowpan - 
I was dressing, to remind me ia 
time for his breakfast. = 

I have a Bird village just outa 
my double window;—homes for 
different kinds of Birds; a bath and a 
cafeteria. 

Wisteria and Crimson Ramble 
climb all over the fence and throy 
the trees and over the tops of the Bird 
houses and when Spring comes my 
winter Bird friends will sing a me 
song to wake me in the morning ang 
more than pay me for the love and 
care I’ve given them during the 
Winter. 

Thanks be to THE FLOWER Grow 
for the inspiration given me to care 
for the Birds and make my yard more 
attractive to my feathered friends 
They are the joy of the home. 




















A Corner of My Bird Village 














A restful spot where I love to 
sit and watch my Bird friends 
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Orioles at Arcady 





BY H.S.N., (In Unity) 


HE strangest June has passed with 
Tscare a hint of Summer, as far as 

temperature is concerned. There 
have been many days of wind and rain, 
“d great banks of rolling clouds, from 
orning to night, obscured the sky. 
Oddly enough, the foliage was never so 
reen nor so profuse. The wild flowers, 
though late, were lovely. ‘ The birds 
came, sang, mated, built their nests and 
raised their young, but they, perhaps, 
missed . the warmth. For weeks their 
merry music was seldom heard while 
they were busy with their nests, but now, 
everywhere is the chirp of the young 
birds. Even to the door-step the par- 
ent birds bring their young. 

Whether the Oranges, hung out for 
the Orioles to feed upon, were the at- 
traction, or whether, after all these 
years, the shy creatures have decided to 
accept. us as friends, I cannot say, but 
this year we found five Orioles’ nests 
within a stone’s throw of the cottage. In- 
deed one nest is in a tall, slender Maple, 
only twenty feet from our door. So clever 
were they in building, that we never saw 
the nests until they were quite complete, 
although they sang to us occasionally 
from the Apple trees and feasted upon 
our Oranges. I waited impatiently for 
the time when the eggs would be hatched. 
Suddenly the birds’ demeanor changed. 
They became active and made frequent 
visits to the nest. What had happened? 


I took my bird glasses and decided to 
watch a nest. It was about six feet 
from the top of a Maple, perhaps thirty 
feet from the ground, and seemed to be 
attached to the trunk and two adjacent 
branches; pouch-like and covered with 
grey grasses or lichens, exactly the color 
of the bark; from a distance looking some- 
what like a snake-skin bag. I watched 
closely; there was not a sign of life about 
it. Soon came the clear whistle of an 
Oriole, “Wait a minute—Wait a minute— 
Here I come,” a gleam of orange and 
black and the cock bird flew to a tall Oak 
close by—a gorgeous picture against the 
dark background. Here he looked gravely 
about and again whistled, “Here I come.” 
A whirr of wings and then began the 
struggle of the young birds. Through 
the semi-transparent nest, I could see 
their movements; four heads emerged, 
mouths open. Only a few seconds the 
parent bird spent feeding them and then 
they settled quietly back into the nest. 
Not a movement, not a quiver—one would 
have thought the nest absolutely empty— 
until the operation was repeated. Later I 
watched the nest from the opposite side. 
There was a bit of an opening through 
which one little bird had thrust its yel- 
low throat and beak. Ht remained mo- 
tionless, as if it were dead but, in re- 
sponse to the well-known whistle, the 
little mouth opened widely. Three other 
mouths appeared. All were fed and 
settled back into the nest—all except 
the one whose head protruded from the 
nest; it remained in the same ‘position, 
and as quiet as ever. Most of the feed- 
Ing seemed to be done by the father bird. 
The mother sat quietly hidden amid the 


leaves of g near-by tree, chirping softly. 


Did she think her work was done, having 
laid the eggs and sat upon them weary 
days and nights, and was she now enjoy- 
ing her well-earned rest? I thought she 
was. gloating softly over her mate and 
muttering, “I’ve done it, I’ve done it— 
Now you work.” When a cheeky Spar- 
row dared invade her tree, she rushed 
upon it and speedily sent Mr. Sparrow 
about his business. How I wished I 
might see the little ones leave their nests 
but, though I watched very carefully in 
other years, the birds all left their nests 
while I slept or while my back was 
turned. 


Some days later, I looked again to- 
wards the Maple. About two feet below 
the nest, in the crotch of a branch, I 
saw a fleck of gold. “A leaf turned yel- 
low,” I thought, and raised my glasses. 
Imagine my surprise, my delight! It 
was a nestling—a fluffy golden one with 
a black head. How timid and puzzled he 
appeared, snuggled down in this shel- 
tered spot! Then a soft chirping and 
twittering and I looked at the nest above; 
three little heads leaning over the edge. 
The father’s call and three little bodies 
lifted into sight. The parent fed them 
and they ate greedily, but never a look 
did he give the poor little bird on the 
branch. This was repeated many times, 
alternating with louder and louder chirp- 
ings from the young birds. The one on 
the branch began to explore; evidently, 
it had decided that it must find its food 
or starve. A timid peck at a leaf, then 
it hopped along the branch an inch or 
two at a time and, suddenly, hearing the 
father’s whistle, made a desperate flutter 
and landed a few inches from the nest. 
The parent bird did not like this and, 
before feeding the other three, flew close 
to the timid fledgling and nearly dis- 
lodged it. The other birds became so in- 
terested that they stood on the top of 
the nest. I could see them quite plainly, 
their lovely coloring of yellow and black. 
Two seemed to be male birds and two 
female. 

Toward evening I heard soft murmur- 
ings not far away; the first nestling had 
left the Maple, and the cock was still 
feeding the remaining ones, who stood 
greedily upon the edges of the nest, with 
fluttering wings and wide open mouths. 
“Ah,” I thought, “they, too, will leave 
the nest before I return.” 


Happily, two were still in the nest 
the next morning. Such excitement! 
Incessant chirping with, now and then, 
a timid little trill. When the father 
bird arrived, he alighted on a twig a 
few inches away, stretched his neck to- 
ward the nest and offered an insect as 
if to say: “It’s delicious but, if you 
want it you must come for it.” And one 
nestling did come for it; out of the nest 
it hopped and, with a flutter of wings, 
alighted close beside the parent bird. 
The other only ventured to hop to the 
nearest twig where it waited—but not a 
morsel did it get. The cock flew off 
indifferently, as the timid bird tumbled 
back into the nest. The braver little 
fellow looked about, fluttered into a 
higher branch and, with a desperate ef- 
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fort, flew off to an Oak and, becoming 
adventurous, to another and another. 
The cock flew back and forth as if he 
were delighted with his progeny’s ex- 
ploits, feeding the little fellow fre- 
quently, and seemed to forget to offer 
anything to the one in the nest. Soon 
the more venturesome one took a long 
flight back to the Maple, rested a mo- 
ment and flew out of sight. Later on I 
found him flitting in and out of Rose 
bushes laden with pink blossoms. 
Returning with my glasses to the nest, 
I found it empty and, not a stone’s throw 
from me, the two young Orioles hopping 
about the lawn. What fascinating crea- 
tures they were; their breasts quite 
golden and so downy; their bodies so 
plump; their wings rusty black lightly 
marked with white, with scarce a tail at 
all. By a series of hops and flutterings 
they finally reached a clump of shrub- 
bery, close to a Catbird’s nest. What 
a racket! What a clamor! Mistress 
Catbird did not intend to have her nest 
disturbed. The excitement continued and 
a Robin came to add to it, when the 
Catbird transferred her attack to the 
Robin. Here was a more formidable 
enemy and the Orioles were left in peace 
and they snuggled on a high branch— 
too frightened to move, but still keeping 
up their “tweet-tweet-tweet.” Hours 
later they were out on the lawn, just be- 
low the porch where I could watch them 
closely. With a valiant attempt, one 
landed in the lowest branch of the Apple 
tree, and gradually worked its way up, 
while the other hopped about the lawn 
beneath. A call from the tree, “Come 
on up,” seemed to be answered by, “Well, 
I'll try.” Then the little fellow bravely 
tried to climb the tree—up the trunk a 
few inches he hopped, then a few more, 
and slid half way back—a few more at- 
tempts and he gave up in despair— 
fluttered back to the ground. Then I 
listened to a spirited dialogue: “Come 
on up!” “No, I can’t.” “Come on up.” 
“No, I can’t.” “Oh, do come up.” “In- 
deed, I can’t.” The braver bird flew 
into another tree and yet another, while 
the timid one hopped about the grass 
beneath each tree. The young Orioles’ 
twittering was changing rapidly; from 
three notes at first, to four, to five and 
then to six it had progressed. Surely 
these little ones will learn their songs 
early! From a Locust tree at the corner 
of the porch one called: “Come along 
up,” and the other fluttered into the wild 
garden just below, into the tangle of 
vines and flowers, and I feared it would 
get caught. Evidently the father bird 
had the same fear, for he came and sat 
on the fence close by with a very worried 
air. One jump landed the little fellow 
on a bush, another on the Grape vine 
growing on the fence. “Now,” I thought, 
“he will reach the Locust tree,” for the 
branches almost touched the fence. But, 
as I looked, he toppled over and hung 
head down, his foot having caught in the 
tendrils. It was the work of but a mo- 
ment for me to extricate him, while the 
father stood there and scolded and chat- 


tered. As soon as he was free, he 
fluttered over the fence into the tall 
grass where his companion (perhaps 


in sympathy for his misery) joined 
him. They were completely hidden 
from me then, and their chirping grew 
more and more distant, but I had a 
fair idea of their location, because oc- 
casionally a Yellow Hammer or a Blue 
Jay dropped down into the grass or 
perched upon a branch above, and the 
parent Orioles darted at it with sharp 
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cries and drove the intruder away. 
On a tall limb of a Cottonwood tree, 
hanging far over the lake, was another 
Oriole nest (how brave to build in this 
perilous place!). Two were in Oak trees 
and another in a drooping branch of a 
Maple overhanging the drive, and not 
more than ten feet from the ground. I 
watched them all at feeding time and 
hoped to see them leave their nests, but 
this was not to be. One by one we found 
the nests empty, but the trees were full 
of the soft twittering of young Orioles. 
For a few days I saw no more young 
Orioles although they could be heard 
now and then. The parent birds visited 
the Orange baskets only occasionally, and 
we rarely heard their whistle. Could 
they be leaving us so early I wondered, 
and grieved at their possible departure. 
But, one day their merry whistle floated 
up from the shore. The cock came 
timidly to the Apple tree, pecked at the 
Orange baskets and flew over to the 
Locust tree. Another whistle and the 
mother bird, with two young ones, joined 
him. What a change had taken place! 
The fluffy golden nest feathers of the 
young birds had disappeared. Their 
coats were now warm brown with gleams 
of gold and, here and there, a wing 
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feather showing white. They had quite 
respectable tails and were almost as 
large as the older birds. The father 
bird brought the young down to the 
Orange basket, while the mother watched 
from the treetop. They perched, one on 
each side, and daintily pecked first at 
the rind, and then at the pulp of the 
Orange. They apparently found it de- 
licious, and soon one of the birds crowded 
the other off the Orange, so suddenly 
that it fell headlong, but regained its 
balance on a lower branch. Nothing 
daunted, it returned to the attack, but 
the greedy one nestled down into the 
Orange like a brooding hen and wouldn’t 
allow the other so much as a peck. 
Meantime, the parents had left, and the 
poor mistreated youngster soon followed, 
although there were two other Orange 
baskets hanging on the same tree from 
which it might have eaten. The greedy 
one was left to enjoy his feast alone and 
how he did enjoy it! For a half hour 
he swung there, and ate his fill. Never 
before had I seen an Oriole remain more 
than three minutes on an Orange. Per- 
haps the young will be less timid and 
give us more of their society than their 
elders have done. Already they are 
making a soft attempt to whistle. 





The Texas Meadow Lark 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


PTIMISM and energy are two of 
@ the principal characteristics in 

man that go far toward making 
life livable! Energy in supplying the 
motive power and optimism that glad- 
dens the by-ways of everyday exist- 
ence. We quickly recognize and wel- 
come these redeeming traits in our 
fellow man and gladly accord to him 
the merited praise; but it is not alone 
with mankind that we may find worthy 
attributes. In my daily walks I have 
learned valuable lessons along this line 
of thought. 


Being a lover of Birds I very natu- 
rally take note of their habits and 
characteristics and my ideas regard- 
ing the Bird kingdom have been 
greatly enriched thereby. To say 
there is one kind of songster that I 
love the best would be a difficult matter 
for each name calls up memories of 
traits that are worthy of note. 

However, the Bird that most nearly 
seems to embody the characteristics 
above mentioned is the charming 
Meadow Lark commonly called the “V” 
Lark because of the shape of the 
letter V in black on the russet color 
of his breast. He is not an attractive 
fellow at all so far as dress is con- 
cerned, for through a wise provision 
of nature his sober toilet hides him 
from his mortal enemy, the Chicken 
Hawk that swoops from aloft upon the 
little trailer in the high weeds or 
grass and time and again his neutral 
dress has saved his life. 


ges MORNING in early Spring I 
started in search of some dried 
black heads of the Coneflower that 


flourishes in the fence corners. I 
wanted to add them to a belated win- 
ter bouquet for the plate-rail. Sud- 
denly a swift shadow across the road 
and an instant later a Hawk swept 
downward a little in front of me and 
I knew death awaited some poor Bird 
in the weeds. 


Then, another swift dart upward 
from the ground and a slender, gray 
Meadow Lark soared upward like a 
flash of light. There was joy in his 
movement and there was ecstasy in 
the song that broke on the air like 
sweetest music, “Oh Wheoo! Whea- 
a-a!”” The Hawk seemed so surprised 
that his flight was halted for an in- 
stant, after which he sailed away in 
an opposite direction. 









Bi : 
The Meadow Lark had ~ 
moment in grieving. He eal Pb 
a moment in fright. He had instanp 
used his powers to escape and 
that he had glorified his Maker Yt 
joy of action and ecstasy of song with 
with the rhythmic movement b. 
flashing grey wings through the aia 
It was the living his life in enerpu: 
joy and glad optimism that barred 
fear and grief from the future 
Again was his song borne to 
I stood watching him and his 
ful circling through the air 
and nearer toward the spot Where hp 
had risen. As he came closer an, 
swift dart from the dry weeds 
at my very feet, betrayed the pr 
in hiding, of his sober little mate 
had rested in confidence of the », 
perior knowledge of her “guide 
counselor” and waited his call to ig 
him for other feeding grounds, 


And then, as each Bird ascended wp. 
ward, came the uplifting Message {; 
humanity, the most optimistie 
in all Birddom, “Oh Wheoo! Whea-ga! 
Oh Wheoo! Whea-a-a!” Once, twig 
they circled over me and alighted m 
a post nearby. I was late and again 
took up my steps toward the Com 
flowers when almost under my ney 
few steps was uncovered a nest with 
two spotted eggs in it, that had mak 
this grey sweep of dead weeds th 
sacred place of home to the pair ¢ 
Meadow Larks watching me from th 
Cedar post at the corner. 


| pe ae to show them my frien/. 
ship I hastened on, farther anj 
farther from the cunningly hidde 
nest. First the male Bird lifted his 
wings to take a position on the fen: 
near the precious home where h 
quietly surveyed the possible dangen 
Satisfying himself, he hopped to th 
ground and again rose with his hapy 


song and joined his waiting mate wg 


received his advice and _ instantly 
sought her home, with the same lilt 
ing song making sweetest music a 
the air as she went. 

I forgot my Coneflowers and th 
search for dead grasses in my admin 
tion of the nature of this plain lith 














The bayous furnish delightful places to woo the finny tribe 
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ster that is given so small 

e among the elite of Birddom. 

‘t came forcibly to me that man might 
| learn the lesson they had taught 
a their behavior in their hour of 
w able and danger. They had bravely 
met it with energetic hope and glad- 





d sang through the fear in 
memistic joy of the outcome. Could 
we do this? 
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The “V” Lark teeters in an in- 
decision on his unstable perch as 
I try to snap him; then he is 
gone, scattering music in the air 


As I returned home down the lane 
I longed to steal a glimpse of the 
little mother on her nest but that 
would have been one more cruel fright 
that day and I resisted. Had I had 
my camera with me to have caught 
the Birds in their flight and in their 
deep study of the gruelling situation, 
I would not have taken dollars for it, 
but as it was, the only snap I had 
was one taken while with a large party 
fishing on the bayou, when I had left 
my poles resting in a slant hoping to 
entice a fish to the line while lunch 
was being partaken of. Returning 
suddenly to them I snapped Mr. Lark 
as he teetered in indecision as to the 
brave facing of the supposed danger 
or an ignominious flight. Then he 
was gone, but I had him and listened 
to his sweet “Oh, Wheoo! Whea-a-a!” 
while I turned the film quickly, hoping 
to obtain another of him. 


In the North I believe this Bird is 
only called the Meadow Lark but here 
In the South it is generally known as 
the “V” Lark. Their habits of song 
are the same, and the traveler along 
the highway is treated to the same 
optimistic message from him as is the 
farmer going early and late to his 
labors. In either case they are fortu- 
nate who listen, and—heed. 
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Blacksnake and Blue Jays 


NE summer day I was working in 
my vineyard when I heard a pair 
of Robins crying in a very distressed 
voice in a large Oak tree some dis- 
tance away. I stopped work and was 
trying to see if I could find out what 
was the matter, when suddenly I saw 
a Blue Jay fly to the tree. At once he 
gave his quick staccato call of “Jay, 
Jay,” which all woodsmen have learned 
to recognize as his danger call. 

At once three other Blue Jays came 
to his call and all began fluttering 
and making a dreadful fuss about what 
I knew to be the Robin’s nest. Two 
boys who were working with me ran 
to the scene as fast as they could and 
I followed more leisurely. Before we 
reached the place we saw something 
fall out of the tree. The Blue Jays 
followed it in much excitement, and 
I called to the boys to hurry up, as it 
must be a Snake, and it would escape. 

The Snake got into a brushpile, but 
we routed him out and killed him. He 
was a large Blacksnake, some five 
feet long. He had climbed the tree as 
is the custom of his kind, meaning to 
eat the young Robins. The old Robins 
were not brave enough to defend their 
nest, but not so the Jays. They had 
already pecked one of the snake’s eyes 
out, and this accounted for his sud- 
denly letting hold of the tree and 
falling to the ground. Had there been 
no brushpile at hand it is hard to tell 
what they might have done, but it is 
pretty certain that Snakes rob few 
Blue Jay’s nests. 


FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 





Colorado Birds in November 


b eve egy (Nov. 15) the Chick- 
adees, the first seen down in the 
lowlands this Autumn, were flitting 
among the young trees and calling 
their name in the cheery fashion they 
have. 

Flocks of Warblers were raiding 
the big Sunflowers’ heads, grown and 
left on the tall stalks for their espe- 
cial appetites, although this year the 
Blackbirds have taken a fancy for the 
meaty seed and have been making 
merry among them for some weeks. 
We love them all, and “first come, 
first served.” 

Early this morning two magnificent, 
Rough-leg Hawks were hunting the 
field for mice and seemed to be at- 
tracted to the oat stack where a family 
of Squirrels have elected to make their 
winter quarters. The Rough-leg and 
ferruginous Rough-leg are very bene- 
ficial to farmers, as well as are many 
other species of Hawks and Owls, yet 
they are ruthlessly murdered by the 
ignorant masses who delight to kill. 

Then here comes our _ beloved 
Meadow Lark who has been on a va- 
cation with his family for some weeks. 
We call him Caruso, for his wonderful 
repertoire and his seeming delight in 
broadcasting. 

I think he inherited his fine voice 
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from his mother, who came to us in 
February, 1925, a small, drab, little 
lame bird, very forlorn in appearance, 
but unusually sociable for a Meadow 
Lark. When the warm, spring days 
came she seemed very happy and 
would sit on a post near where I 
worked in my garden, and her little 
body would vibrate, and her throat 
swell near to bursting with the won- 
derful volume of song. I called her 
Jenny Lind and talked all sorts of love 
talk to her, and she answered with 
glorious song notes. I fancied she 
liked to be near me. 

When too late we discovered that 
Mistress Jennie had built a nest in 
the alfalfa field and the first mowing 
destroyed the eggs. We grieved with 
her, but was glad it was eggs instead 
of young Birds. 

Her next venture in home-building 
was in the calf lot, and we found it 
the quaintest little grass-thatched 
house, well protected under a Russian 
Thistle. We drove a stake near her 
nest and put up a division fence giv- 
ing her a lot all to herself. There was 
the birthplace and home of our pres- 
ent Caruso, an only child, who still 
comes occasionally to feed with the 
chickens and rest on the post near his 
old home and warble a paean. He 
always finds welcome and a hand-out. 

Mrs. LILLIE M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 





A Village Bird Sanctuary 


Ottawa Hills is a Village, situated 
about five miles west of Toledo, Ohio, 
and containing about three hundred 
families. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful Villages in the state of Ohio. 
The Village does not owe a dollar; 
every resident owns his own home; 
there is not-a store or commercial 
building in the Village; and the school 
is a model school—with the latest and 
most up-to-date equipment. There is 
not a rented house in the Village and 
no prospect of any being for rent. 
They have daily delivery of mail, 
police service, and all of the residents 
are lovers of Flowers, Birds, and 
everything beautiful. Many of the 
gardens are the finest in the North- 
west section of the State. 

Deciding that the Birds were an im- 
portant asset to any community, the 
Council appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the matter of making the 
Village a Bird Sanctuary. The Com- 
mittee reported to the Council and it 
authorized the establishing of the 
Sanctuary and the purchasing of the 
necessary equipment. 

The Village had before appropri- 
ated funds for the care of and the 
equipment of their Parks, of which 
they have two, beautifully wooded 
with a stream running through them, 
and the cost of the Sanctuary will be 
paid out of the Park funds. 

They have planted about two thou- 
sand Iris and a large number § of 
Peonies; and Annuals have been 


planted all over the Village, making 
it a veritable Flower Garden. 
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Window Gardening for Winter 
BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vermont) 


them outside in Summertime, 

must now resort to the cultiva- 
tion of house plants, make purchases 
of the florist or go without. It is 
therefore a good time to resort to win- 
dow gardening and in this field of 
amateur work there is opportunity for 
much pleasure and profit if one will 
give a little attention to a few im- 
portant particulars. Every person 
can have at least one small plant in 
the window. Even the poor washer- 
woman who grows her pink Geranium 
becomes a window gardener; on a 
small scale a landscape gardener. A 
few plant trimmings in the Winter 
help to make a picture. 

The usual difficulties in growing 
plants in houses, especially in the Win- 
tertime, are those of too little light, 
extremes in temperature, too much 
gas from coal fires and gas burners, 
and crowded conditions in the house. 
However, all of these difficulties can 
be usually overcome to the extent that 
plants will tolerate them and grow 
with satisfaction if a little care is ex- 
ercised in regard to the preliminaries 
of house management. 


Wholly aside from the fact of the 
beauty of flowers or plants there is a 
distinctly beneficial effect arising from 
the fact that green plants absorb most 
common gases such as carbon dioxide 
and thus help to purify the air for 
people. This is by no means as un- 
important as some people think, since 
it should be remembered that plants 
are active and working all day long 
and thereby absorb large amounts of 
that carbonic acid gas, which, al- 
though poison to people, is food for 
plants. This is simply a repetition of 
what is going on all the time out-of- 
doors. But for the abundance of 
plants, the atmosphere would soon be- 
come unfit for humans. 

To succeed with plants in the home, 
it is best to select a room with much 
sunlight and one which is ventilated 
but which has no strong drafts and 
where the temperature may remain 
uniform throughout the day and night. 
Use shapely pots for the plants and 
use a liberal supply of sandy loam or 
a bushel or two of mixture from the 
florists. Repot the plants each year 
with fresh earth, firming it well 
around the roots. Trim off all with- 
ered or dead leaves and prune back the 
plants to keep them in good shape. 
Give them plenty of water, access to 
light and they will thrive. It is im- 
portant not to crowd the plants as 
they do not look as well in a crowded 
condition and do not thrive as well. 
They need lots of room and plenty of 
sunlight. West windows furnish too 
intense light for some plants, hence 
south or southwest windows are better. 
Baywindows are ideal for plants. 
Avoid hot dry air. Keep the room air 
moist from an open pan of water, or 


Tim who love flowers and grow 


spray the leaves each day with tepid 
water. 

_To begin with, one may grow Gera- 
niums, Coleus, Begonias, Ferns, espe- 
cially the Christmas, Boston and 
Maiden Hair, and some of the smaller 
Palms and many bulbous plants such 
as Tulips, Hyacinths, and other plants 
such as Asparagus Fern, and Christ- 
mas Cherry, Petunias, Heliotrope and 
Verbenas. 





Homing Instinct of a Toad 


HAT a common Hop Toad will re- 

turn to its accustomed home was 
proven when the writer was just a 
boy, and the occasion is just as fresh 
in mind as it was at the time of its 
occurrence; way back in the Summer 
of 1886 when my Mother asked me to 
carry a big Toad away from its ac- 
customed place or home under the 
steps of the back door at our home. 


It became so tame and friendly 
round the steps at the door and on the 
walk that we almost had to push it 
aside to walk in or out, so Mother 
asked me to carry it away so she need 
have no fears of accidentally stepping 
on it. At times when it was near 
dark or at dusk, the big friendly fel- 
low would sit there still as a stone 
until some insect happened near 
enough to get taken in for food; then 
it was plenty quick enough. 

As the start was being made down 
to the business section of our town 
on an errand, the big Toad, in the 
bottom of a gallon paint bucket, was 
put into my hands with instructions 
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more bother, or get killed idental 
by some one stepping on ‘t 
the pail up and there in the botton 
the pail was big Mr. Toad ¢ at 
the whole bottom of that pai] 
like I hurried along with it anda 
like I swung that pail in circles sey 
times round through the air,—t 
him drunk as I said to my boy chum, 


About two and a half blocks ¢ 
my home was a culvert sunken = 


to take it along so it would not be 
I 


- under the road or street; so think 


it would be a very good place to 
him under the little foot-bridge be. 
neath the sidewalk, I shook him oy 
under the walk, threw away the gj 
pail, then hurried on. It wag real 
late when I returned home—ahoy 
eleven o’clock as I remember jt and 
dull moonlight, when clouds parted 
enough to show the Moon. Whey} 
arrived at the front gate there seemej 
a dark spot just beside the post op 
which the latch was placed, and 
seemed to move, as I thought. Tha 
the gate swung inward and that big 
black spot dropped right down ingii 
the gate, then began to hop right tp. 
ward its old home location. 


I laughed while I watched it » 
right back to its old home—thep it 
very deliberately turned round ani 
round several times, and this seemej 
funny to me, when I happened to think 
he was just getting “unwound” ani 
straight again, after the turns I hai 
given that pail. Many times Ip 
thought and wondered about how that 
toad could get direction and location 
right so quickly as to beat me home 
The time could not have been ove 
three hours so he must have “hoppel 
right along home.” 


S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 














A Specimen Schurdler’s Maple; and one of 42 
Bird Houses in The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
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Editorial Notes 


OW difficult it seems to be to learn 
H from the experience of others. 
Young people seldom are willing to 
take as final the advice of their elders, 
even though they know such advice 
is founded on knowledge gained by 
experience. They are more or less 
skeptical. Surely, they think, in their 
case things will turn out differently. 

Young nations find it just as hard 
to learn of older ones. When America 
was in its infancy as a newly settled 
land, little was known of China and 
the way its people in earlier times had 
allowed its trees to be destroyed, but 
in the home countries of Europe the 
evil effects of cutting down forests 
with no regard for the consequences 
were already manifesting themselves. 

Many years ago Germany learned 
the necessity of cultivated forests. 
France has long suffered from floods 
in the Seine Valley caused by excess 
water that formerly had been held 
back by its forests. If Canada and 
the United States had been willing to 
profit by the experience of cause and 
effect in older countries our forests 
would have been cut intelligently, and 
reforestation, instead of being a new 
thing, would have been inaugurated 
many years ago. 

But we could not accept the experi- 
ence of others, so we too suffer from 
unnecessary floods along with all of 
the other many evil effects of unin- 
telligent tampering with Nature. 

Conservation is a very comprehen- 
sive term. It includes the protecting 
and saving of all natural resources and 
the common-sense use of the same. 

Trees are but one of these gifts of 
God, but a very important one. Prob- 
ably not one person in ten has any 
conception of the true value of trees 
or that they would themselves suffer, 
if those who do know, were not doing 
their best to save what trees are left 
and to replace those that have been 
80 wastefully destroyed. 


Fortunately several organizations 
Which can reach considerable numbers 





of people are working hard for con- 
servation. Among these a most active 
one is the Isaak Walton League, which 
sounds fishy, but it is much bigger 
than that. Fish, Game, Birds, Flow- 
ers, Trees, water power, scenery, are 
all booked for their protection. 
Through local chapters, state and na- 
tional leagues, a wide influence can be 
exerted, both for education and legal 
action. 


In New York State the Federated 
Garden Clubs are working along the 
same lines. One of God’s gifts to man 
for the protection of which these clubs 
are working at present (and always) 
is the beautiful scenery of our state. 
How is that scenery being harmed? 
A few miles ride on any railroad, or 
along any of the state roads, should 
give the answer to even the dullest 
mind. We go to Europe and come 
back telling of the many beautiful 
rivers, lakes, valleys, mountains and 
so on, to be seen over there. Yes, they 
are beautiful and best of all we could 
really see them. But Europe has no 
more beautiful scenery than we have 
in America. .The only trouble here is 
we are allowed to see only occasional 
glimpses between great ugly sign- 
boards. The mighty dollar in the 
coffers of a few who have something 
to sell and the other few who have a 
bit of land which they are willing to 
render most unattractive, is allowed 
by the great mass of people, who 
either do not care, or who think they 
cannot help it, to obliterate the many 
beauty spots of this country. 

If each American who claims to love 
this truly beautiful land of ours would 
put a little love into action and say, 
“Away with these destroyers of my 
country’s beauty,” it would not be long 
before the United States would take 
its rightful place among the lands of 
beautiful scenery. 





Useful Hints for January 


o> lots of time during this cold 
wintry month browsing around 
among Nature and Gardening books 
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in your Public Library. If every- 
thing you desire is not there, put 
in a written request for it. Create 
a demand and it will soon be met. 
The head Librarian is largely guided 
in purchasing by what the readers 
wish; if that wish can be discovered 
and is a proper one. Of course im- 
proper books will not be forthcoming 
simply because some readers like to 
fill their minds with trash.: A few 
such may creep in unawares but the 
Librarian worthy of the job tries to 
supply only the best. 


Catalogues begin to come from plant 
and seed dealers this month, and in 
spite of one’s self, consume an im- 
mense amount of time. How alluring 
many of them are! 


If Cottontail Rabbits are as numer- 
ous in your locality as they are be- 
coming in sections of Utica, watch out 
for young trees. Unless snow is very 
deep around them, they are liable to 
be girdled. In fact even lots of snow 
is not a sure protection unless they 
are entirely covered. Two Winters 
ago when there was more snow than 
even the oldest inhabitants had ever 
seen before, one member of the Gar- 
den Club had young trees injured by 
Cottontails which feasted on the upper 
branches, easily reached from on top 
of the snow. The only sure hope of 
safety would be from a guard of wire 
netting. 


One of the new members of the 
Utica Garden Club reports wonderful 
results in her garden from the appli- 
cation of “tankage” which is refuse 
from a meat packing house. The soil 
which four years ago, when the gar- 
den was started, was very heavy clay, 
has become rich and mellow. Great 
care must, however, be used in apply- 
ing this fertilizer, as it produces in- 
tense heat. The safest use of it is 
said to be when snow is on the ground. 
A blanket of snow will protect the 
plants and in the Spring as the snow 
disappears, the tankage, which has 
lost its heat, will be carried gradually 
into the ground. This is not an easy 
fertilizer to obtain. It seems to be 
necessary to have “a friend at court.” 


All sorts of wintry blasts must be 
expected during January and consid- 
erable drops in temperature. House 
plants if too near to the windows may 
suffer, especially at night when the 
fires are banked and the house tem- 
perature drops below 60°. Either 
move the plants out from the glass, or 
put something between them and the 
window; a few thicknesses of news- 
paper will be easy to lay against the 
windowpanes and will safeguard the 
plants. 


Now, when houses are liable to be- 
come too hot and dry, moisture must 
be supplied to the air for health and 
comfort’s sake. Plants need it and so 
do people; yes, even the furniture 
should have a more moist atmosphere. 
The one thing that really thrives in a 
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hot dry room is red spider. Red 
spiders dislike water worse than cats 
do. Give them a good bath every day 
and they will give up the ghost. More 
will arrive from somewhere (?) unless 
the baths are kept up every day or 
two. There seems to be no actually 
downing them and one wonders where 
the supply of eggs or young is kept. 
Is the soil simply filled with possibil- 
ities in the bug line waiting to de- 
velop when conditions are to their 
liking ? 


Here is advice which is old, yet 
ever new; feed the winter Birds. It 
will not harm anyone who is not an 
invalid or aged, to go out a few min- 
utes even in a storm, to put out food. 
Without a proper feeding box—and 
they are expensive—it is difficult to 
keep food from being covered up by 
the snow, so a fresh supply must be 
put out often. Suet tied in trees is 
acceptable and does not have to be re- 
plenished as good-sized pieces will last 
all Winter. 





My Garden 


BY ANNA L. COUNSELL 


derful one for flowers, although 
in early Fall there has been too 
On the 


"T sect past year has been a won- 


much rain for the Asters. 


whole, however, I have never had finer - 


blooms in my little garden than this 
season. 

First of all came the hardy Arabis, 
or Rock Cress as some call it, spread- 
ing a white blanket on the soft green 
leaves, and having the fragrance of 
Heliotrope. Arabis lasts about a 
month. Before it was gone Polyan- 
thus, mostly red varieties, made the 
garden gay. Then the colors changed 
to blue and yellow, which is a most 
pleasing combination if the right 
shades are used. Jacob’s Ladder sup- 
plied a delightful blue with Lupines 
for a darker shade and white Lupines 
to make the blue ones look still bluer. 
Harmonizing yellows were Lemon 
Lilies and double Ranunculus. Among 
the bulbs, Darwin Tulips, Hyacinths 
and Daffodills made a gorgeous dis- 
play. 

A garden is like a kaleidoscope, con- 
stantly changing with the coming and 
going of the various bulbs and peren- 
nials; not a sudden jarring change but 
the gradual fading away of one picture 
and the unfolding of another. Promi- 
nent in these pictures were Pyreth- 
rums, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, Core- 
opsis and Poppies. The last in three 
varieties; Oriental, Iceland and 
Shirley. 

While these were all beautiful, my 
garden is the prettiest to me when the 
Roses are in bloom, for they are on 
two sides of the yard making a hedge. 
These are only the common sorts, but 
they make a desirable background. 
My choicest kinds are in beds and 
were never finer than they were this 
year. I picked two Frau Karl Druschki 
the middle of September and they 
were as beautiful as those in June. 


However, the crowning point in my 
garden this year, was Canterbury 
Bells. The young plants were given 
to me in May by one of our dear Gar- 


den Club members. I have had Can- 
terbury Bells other years, but never 
were any as beautiful as these. Most 
of them were of the cup-and-saucer 
variety; white, pink, lavender and 
purple in color. The white ones were 






Januar, 
very large and of the purest wi, 
What a pity they are only pj white, 
Seedlings must be raised each a 
for the next summer’s bloom, ™ 
Autumn came and there Were 
flowers now. Asters should “ae 
beautiful. There were a few h 
some dark red ones and some wh: 
but, not liking as much rain ws 
were having and had had, they dig oa 
come up to the standard. There m 
some late Gladiolus, Phlox, Calenae” 
and Black-eyed Susans (Rudbeckigg 
to supply color until Jack Frost nj 
them and informed them that it wy 
time they were tucked away for a »i 
long rest. > 
There are many things whi 
be done in the gardens in the at ie 
will be helpful in improving them for 
next year. Coal ashes used in Octobe 
will benefit Delphiniums, and 
is the time to make over the beds fy 
perennials; take up roots of Lemp 
Lilies and Phlox to be replanted jy 
fresh soil. In September, put wood 
ashes about the plants of young (Cy, 
terbury Bells and the choice Jun 
Roses. Soot and sulphur will drip 
worms and ants away; the proportiq 
being one-half pound of sulphur to fig 
pounds of soot dug into the soil, 





A Lesson We Can 
Must 


BY ADELLA 


T WAS when I was a small child 

studying a very small “jogaphy” 

that I first learned the surprising 
fact that the Chinese ate mice. Why 
they ate them I did not know, but be- 
ing strongly averse myself to eating 
things that I did not like I naturally 
assumed that the Chinese ate mice 
because they liked them, and I won- 
dered how they cooked them, and even 
speculated—a little doubtfully, per- 
haps—as to whether I might like them 
myself. 

As time went on and the student 
and the geography both grew larger, I 
learned that the Chinese ate mite be- 
cause many of the people in China 
were very poor and could not afford to 
buy nice food; and anyway, there was 
not enough nice food to go around. 
But it is only in recent years that I 
have begun to grasp the appalling fact 
that the Chinese eat anything that 
they can buy, beg, or steal, no matter 
how repulsive, not to satisfy hunger, 
that is beyond their wildest dreams, 
but just to keep the wretched life in 
their miserable bodies a few hours 
longer. 

Why are many of the Chinese al- 
ways hungry? Why do people natu- 
rally honest in larger things con- 
stantly stoop to the most pitiful thefts, 
and why do these people gladly under- 
take the heaviest labor that assures 


and 


Learn from China 
PRESCOTT 


them a few cents a day? There ar 
many factors in the problem, bit 
among them none looms larger tha 
this,—a lack of trees. 


There is much talk, in our om 
country, of the wastefulness of th 
lumbermen, of the _ shortsightednes 
that strips large tracts of woodland of 
its trees, and the carelessness thi 
starts forest fires which not only & 
stroy trees but all undergrowth an 
seeds as well; yet wherever we gowes 
trees,—streets lined with them, hil- 
tops crowned with them—everywher 
the grace and beauty of trees. An 
still it is very true that our stream 
are dwindling and our farm lan 
losing their fertility because of wr 
lessening forests. We have only t 
look at China with seeing eyes to know 
what the end will be if this wasteftl 
ness is not checked. For in maj 
parts of China the hilltops and mow 
tain slopes are nothing but gigautit 
heaps of barren soil. Not only at 
the trees gone, but shrubs, gras 
roots of all kinds, have been cart 
away to serve as food or fuel for ti 
millions of people who have lacked tt 
foresight and knowledge to p 
for their necessities in less 
ways. 3 

The result of this destruction # 
that a heavy rainfall rushes unch 
down the mountain sides, floods % 
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P destroys dikes and submerges 
ds of acres of farm land, leav- 

‘¢ millions of people homeless and 
- ing, to crowd into cities already 
densely populated, to eke out a 
hed existence as best they may. 
China is beginning to learn the les- 
son of reforestation and here and there 
we in America see little patches of 
Pine trees that will do their bit to 
gave us from China’s experience. Not 
ll of us can plant trees, but all can 
test against the ruthless destruc- 
tion of them. For the health, wealth 
and beauty of the world depend in a 
much larger measure than we often 


realize on trees. 





A Winter Centerpiece 


It can be made of a glass candy 
jar with glass cover, or a fish-bow] 
and cover for it. 

In the Fall get the Partridgeberry 
yine, with its bright coral-red berries, 
by the root. Then plant it in moss in 
the bottom of transparent jar or bowl. 
The shiny berries will grow extra 
large and do not drop off. This pretty 
yine is an evergreen and has dark- 
green leaves, opposite and roundish. 

Keep the moss moist; also open the 
cover when steam has accumulated. 
The cover keeps vine from drying out 
also makes it dustproof. Especially 
during the Holidays the brilliant red 
and green through the glass makes a 
cheery sight. 

In the Spring new sprouts will have 
reached the top of glass when it can 
be transplanted in the garden. It 
grows readily in the shade. 

This Mitchella repens is also called 
Squawberry and Twinberry. It has 
very attractive, fragrant twin flowers 
from April to July. Small ferns, 
dainty vines, or Wintergreen in berry 
could be thus used. 

RENA BAUER 





Storing Potatoes 


The New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva has found by actual 
test that Potatoes must have air if 
they are to keep well, even though 
the temperature is maintained at a 
comparatively low point throughout 
the storage period. 

When Potatoes are stored in the 
average home cellar where a temper- 
ature of perhaps 50° is a fair average, 
it is unsafe to pile Potatoes to a 
greater depth than three feet, other- 
wise they will not get sufficient air for 
successful storage. 


One thing that the Station has not 
suggested, is that Potatoes should not 
have too much circulation of air, 
otherwise they dry out to such an ex- 
tent that they may become unfit for 
use. In other words, there is a happy 
medium between a too dry storage 
with too much circulation of air, and 
a storage where there is little or no 
circulation of air and too much mois- 


ture, 
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“Glads” in Prairie Canada 
BY A. R. MUNDAY, (Man.) 


northerly climate are well under- 
stood, Glads do well all over prairie 
Canada. Owing to our short season 
only early-blooming varieties are satis- 
factory; the later ones are too likely 
to be stricken by severe fall frosts. 


I’ THE limitations imposed by our 


inches deep, covering the bulb only an 
inch or two until the sprout shows 
when frequent cultivation is the order 
of the day and it quickly fills up the 
trenches. Dwarfer varieties are more 
in favor than the very tall ones which 
require staking. 











A small corner of our “Glad Garden,” taken in September. 
Temporary shelter of Hemp and Sunflowers in background 


Personally, I have limited my choice 
to those which bloom within 100 days 
from date of planting, and 90 might 
be even better. Though this ruling 
does cut out some later blooming vari- 
eties which one greatly misses, it still 
leaves many for us to enjoy, some 
even of the “super glads” such as 
W. H. Phipps, Catherine Coleman, etc. 
However it is the older varieties which 
are more commonly grown,—E. J. 
Shaylor, Odin, Herada, Mrs. Francis 
King, Anna Eberius, Alice Tiplady, 
M. Foch, and the like, and the flower 
lover who finds himself in such com- 
pany is indeed fortunate and need 
make no apologies. 


Planting time usually begins about 
the end of April or the first week in 
May. This year I took a chance on 
the weather and planted quite a few 
bulbs on April 20 with splendid re- 
sults. The first blooms from this lot 
were out during the third week of 
July. Planting continued at intervals 
until June 11 when a few odd bulbs 
of Prince of Wales and Halley were 
put in. These last were in bloom on 
August 22. 


Here some reason is found for deep 
planting, as an anchorage against 
winds, even though a prairie garden’s 
first requirement is a windbreak. I 
plant in trenches from four to six 


In normal seasons we have sufficient 
rainfall and with frequent cultivation 
secure good results without resorting 
to irrigation. Last season, however, 
was exceptionally wet with interesting 
effects on certain varieties. Both 
Flora and Golden Measure lost their 
yellow, fading to pale cream in color. 
Crimson Glow developed dirty greyish- 
white streaks in the throat, while on 
Groff’s Majestic appeared irregular 
blotches of much the same unlovely 
hue; and Jacoba van Beijeren’s fine 
clear-violet--mauve was marked on the 
lip with very dark blotches, somewhat 
marring its rich beauty. 


I have always stored my cormels in 
open boxes with the bulbs, simply pil- 
ing the boxes one on the other with 
slats between to allow circulation, al- 
ways having much better germination 
from my own cormels than from those 
I buy. This is due perhaps to my 
storing them in a fairly damp but 
well-ventilated earth cellar. This Win- 
ter I have made boxes with wire- 
screen bottoms, placing them in a 
frame whose sides and bottom are 
also covered with wire screen. 


Discussions on hardy Glads are 
very interesting, and though real 
hardiness will be needed to stand our 
occasional “40 below” I would like to 
know if there are really hardy ones. 
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A Discussion of Blue Varieties 


NOTICED in a recent number of 

THE FLOWER GROWER an inquiry 
as to why the Heliotrope Gladiolus 
was not as popular as Baron Joseph 
Hulot, and the Editor’s answer that 
the Heliotrope was a very poor propa- 
gator, while Hulot was a fairly good 
propagator, and in this I concur. 

But in the June number I noticed 
an article by I. S. Hendrickson in 
which he says that Baron Joseph 
Hulot is a very poor propagator and a 
poor grower. As I have been a very 
persistent and rather a_ successful 
grower of the variety for a dozen 
years or more, and greatly admire its 
dark beauty I feel like getting in on 
this discussion. I would be disposed 
to go even further than the Editor 
has as to its propagating, as it has 
always been with me a good propa- 
gator, better than the average, and a 
fairly good grower, though not as 
strong as some. It produces an abun- 
dance of large plump bulblets which 
grow readily, but do not grow as 
rapidly as some sorts, rarely bloom the 
first year, and sometimes if the bulbs 
are No. 6 or below, will not bloom the 
second year. I have a row of them 
this season, several thousand quite 
small bulbs, that did not show a bloom, 
but made a fine crop of first-size bulbs 
and a wonderful crop of bulblets. I 
find no trace of the other undesirable 
traits mentioned by Mr. Hendrickson, 
such as diversity of type or propensity 
to throw sports or rogues. I got the 
stock many years ago from an old 
Dutch importer of N.Y., and have 
never found a rogue or off-colored 
specimen in it, though at one time 
having sold a little short I bought 
some stock that did not prove all true 
to name. There are other blues that 
have some merit but seem to be poor 
propagators. 


Adelina Patti is one such, King of 
the Blues is another. The last gave 
me a surprise the past season. I got 
six small bulbs of it two or three years 
ago and they did very poorly. From 
one of them, however, I got a few 
bulblets and last Spring I had one 
large and three small bulbs. The large 
one gave me a spike three feet tall 
with 18 florets, eight of which were 
out at one time and of such size and 
beauty as to be worthy of the name, 
King of the Blues. The three smaller 
bulbs produced good spikes of the same 
beautiful color though not so large. 
If it will propagate, I’m for it. 

Duchess of York was a little disap- 
pointing in color, neither too red to be 
culled, and yet not a red. It is good 
propagator, and has merit. 

Catherina bloomed from _ bulblets, 
fine large spikes, and much better 
than Mr. Mark or Bluejay. I have 
some seedlings of Baron Hulot and of 
such whites as Elf, White City, and 
Carmen Sylva, of which I hope to have 
something to say next year. 


Wo. HESTER, (Iowa) 
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Fall-planting of Glad Bulblets 


In October of last year I planted 
about 2000 very small Glad bulblets as 
an experiment. They were scattered 
broadcast in a trench 6 inches wide 
and 1 inch deep, and about 15 or 20 
feet long. After planting I placed 
boards 1 inch thick and 12 inches 
wide over the row and covered the bed 
with garden litter and leaves, per- 
haps 4 or 6 inches thick. So far as 
I know, the bulblets all germinated 
and grew, though they did not come 
up any earlier than the early-spring- 
planted bulblets. We had at least 6 
or 8 days, at different times, when the 
temperature reached zero and quite 
a bit lower, but our cold spells do not 
last very long as a rule. 

This type of planting, however, is 
not ideal because it is quite a problem 
to keep down the weeds and fall-plant- 
ing tends to settle and firm the soil 
about the young plants so that the hot 
Summer saps all the moisture and just 
about bakes the poor Glads. So I am 
not tempted to continue the idea. 

However, I am wondering if it 
might not be ideal to bury Glad 
bulblets in some sort of screen con- 
tainer and so covered with litter, etc., 
as to make them safe against frost. 
I imagine they would keep in ideal 
condition if taken up early enough in 
the. Spring and then immediately 
planted. I shall try something like 
this, for the ordinary germination of 
Glad bulblets is not at all certain, if 
they are wintered indoors. 


Epw. F. NouteE, (Mo.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


The suggestion made by Brother 
Nolte above impels me to suggest that 
the best method I have found for keep- 
ing bulblets during the Winter is to 
store them in moist sand. After 
bulblets are fairly well dried, (per- 
haps a month or two after digging,) 
they should be cleaned as well as pos- 
sible, perhaps by running through a 
fanning mill, and then mixed with 
about equal bulk of moist sand. I use 
good clean plastering or builder’s sand 
from the sand pit, screened free of 
gravel through a one-eighth-inch-mesh 
screen. The sand should be mixed 
with water much the same as mortar 
is made and then the bulblets and sand 
mixed together; and they can be 
stored in tin or wooden boxes, pails,— 
anything. They can even be stored 
in a pile (covered with bagging) on 
a cement floor. 


Bulblets stored in this way should 
be examined from time to time and 
if they show signs of mold they can 
be shoveled over and aired. If the 
sand dries out the bulblets may be 
screened out of the sand and fresh, 
moist sand added. This is usually 
only necessary when storing a com- 
paratively small quantity and in 
wooden packages. 

It will not do to tightly cover bulb- 
lets mixed with sand in this way. 
They should have air to prevent mold. 


It need not be stated that 
above suggestion for storing aa 








hat the 
storage place should be ¢ 
basement available. he Coolest 











Remedy for Black 


Beetles on Glad 


SOMETIME last Winter Or ear} 

Spring one of your correspond : 
gave a “recipe” for destroying or chas. 
ing away the black Aster Beetles that 
are very destructive in this ] 
and I said to myself at the time thy 
I wish I had known of it before ¢ 
the Beetles kept me from planting 
Asters this year. 

The formula was to dissolve on 
tablespoonful of Paris green in a gal- 
lon of water and sprinkle over the 
plants. 


Well, about the first of August | 
went out to my Gladiolus patch to cyt 
some bloom, when to my consternation 
I found thousands of Beetles on them, 
It actually made me sick when I gay 
them. 

Now, here is where the ahow 
remedy comes in. I immediately went 
into my cellar and mixed up thre 
tablespoonfuls of the Paris green jpg 
three gallon sprinkler and sprinkled 
the row. That evening the ground 
was black with dead Beetles and not 
a live one to be seen. 

It is with the hope that my experi. 
ence with the “black pest” will be of 
service to some one else that I am 
writing this, and also I want to give 
my thanks to the good lady that gave 
the remedy, for I am sure I will al 
ways remember it and use the remedy 
if occasion should arise again. 


JOHN R. Bere, (Md.) 





Discussion of Primulinus Hybrids 


Will some one qualified to do so give 
us a general discussion of the Prim- 
ulinus:' Hybrids? Catalogue descrip- 
tions are so brief, so confusing, and 
so cut and dried that we who cannot 
visit shows and gardens need help in 
choosing. Varieties might be classi- 
fied as to season, size, and color, dis 
tinguishing marks, etc. For instance, 
how is Salmon Beauty compared with 
Myra or Jewell? 


Mrs. A. B. C., (Nebr.) 


Editor’s Note:— 


Beginner amateurs should not & 
pect to know all about a subject a 
once and a question like the above i 
so comprehensive that it is almost im- 
possible of answer. A discussion of 
Primulinus Hybrids has appeared 1 
these columns many times; not only 
general discussion of what the tem 
means, but discussion of varieties and 
the typical characteristics of Prim 
as a species. 

However, if any reader will furthet 
enlighten A. B. C., as above suggested, 
we will surely be glad to hear from 
him. 
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Perennial Garden Crops 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


less it includes some of the more 

permanent vegetables and small 
fruits in addition to the regular an- 
nuals usually planted, according to 
Beattie and Close in that excellent 
pulletin “Permanent Fruit and Vege- 
table Gardens” (U.S. D. A. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1242). 

A bed of Asparagus, several hills of 
Rhubarb, a few plants of Horse- 
radish, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, . Dewberries, Logan 
Blackberries, Grapes, Currants, and 
Gooseberries, according to locality and 
available space, are valuable additions 
to the home garden. All of the above 
might not thrive in any one locality or 
on one type of soil, and care must be 
exercised in making the selection. 

The products of the small fruits and 
the permanent vegetables of the gar- 
den are many and add very greatly 
to the variety of food. Rhubarb pie 
and sauce have just the right tartness 
and flavor that one craves during the 
first days of Spring. Later on, when 
Strawberries are plentiful, a little of 
the Rhubarb canned with the Straw- 
berries adds the most delicious flavor 
and tartness to the berries. 

Currants are considered one of the 
most desirable fruits for jelly-making, 
and when thoroughly ripened they 
make an excellent sauce and dessert, 
especially if mixed with Raspberries. 
Jellies, jams, and marmalades_ in 
plenty can be made from Raspberries, 
Dewberries, and Blackberries, to say 
nothing of the juices and various 


A HOME garden is incomplete un- 


products that may be made from 
Grapes. By having a collection of the 
different small fruits that are adapted 
to the region one can enjoy a contin- 
uous supply of good things to eat 
throughout the greater part of the 
Summer and in addition have an 
abundance of preserves for winter use. 


There should be a great revival in 
the planting of small fruits and 
Grapes in connection with home gar- 
dens, especially in sections where home 
orchards are dying out or new ones 
are not being planted. The care of 
small fruits as regards spraying and 
other requirements is more simple 
than that of the orchard fruits, and 
the small fruits can be grown on a 
much more limited space. 


When space is available a section of 
the garden may be set aside for the 
permanent vegetables and the small 
fruits. The location of these perma- 
nent crops, however, should be such 
that they will not interfere with the 
plowing of the garden or the culti- 
vation of the annual vegetables. In 
no case should the small fruits be 
crowded, it being best to plant a 
limited number, selecting those best 
adapted to the region. 


In small gardens the Asparagus bed 
may be placed in one corner or in an 
offset at the end of the garden, and 
the hills of Rhubarb along thé side 
fence, where they will be out of the 
way of general cultivation. Some- 
times the Rhubarb or Asparagus is 
arranged in a sort of row or narrow 
bed across the front of the garden, 














Strawberries, Raspberries and Blackberries in a New England Garden 
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separating the garden proper from 
the lawn at the rear of the house. In 
large gardens everything should be 
planted in straight rows in order to 
facilitate cultivation. Blackberries 
and Dewberries can often be trained. 
upon a fence, and Grapes can be grown 
on an arbor over the garden walk. 

Climatic and soil conditions restrict 
the planting of some of the vegetables 
and a number of the small fruits to 
prescribed localities. For example, 
Rhubarb thrives only in those parts of 
the country where the ground freezes 
to a depth of 4 inches or more during 
the Winter. 

Generally speaking, Raspberries will 
not stand very hot or dry weather. 
Blackberries can endure hot weather, 
but not hot drying winds. Dewberries 
are grown mostly in the warmer parts 
of the country. In very cold sections 
the plants of these fruits should receive 
some kind of winter protection. Logan 
Blackberries are grown mainly in the 
Pacific Coast States. Currants and 
Gooseberries do best in a cool climate, 
but can stand quite warm Summers if 
they have plenty of water. It is not 
advisable to plant Currants and Goose- 
berries in sections where the White 
Pine is grown, because these plants 
harbor the blister rust, which is de- 
structive to white-pine trees. There 
are varieties of Grapes for every sec- 
tion where any other fruits are grown, 
and Strawberries will grow practically 
everywhere. 





Apples a Health Food 


BY DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
(From Clip Sheet of American Pomological Society) 


The acid of the Apple, like that of 
the Lemon, is an antiseptic. A Jap- 
anese physician showed that these 
fruit acids destroy the germs of ty- 
phoid fever and also the cholera germ. 
It has long been known that a diet 
of Apples is an excellent remedy for 
chronic dysentery. An old distich 
goes: 


“To eat an Apple on going to bed 
Will make the doctor beg his bread.” 


Equally well based would the slogan: 


“Six Apples a day 
Will keep headache away.” 


If everybody in the United States 
could be induced to eat six Apples a 
day, it is probable that a good many 
doctors would have to abandon their 
profession or else take up horticulture 
as a sideline. 

Children are particularly benefited 
by the free use of Apples. Apples 
are rich in vitamines, particularly C 
and B, which promote growth and de- 
velopment. The free use of Apples 
aids materially in the development of 
sound teeth and helps to combat con- 
stipation, which is increasingly com- 
mon in children, particularly school 
children, because of lack of proper 
physical activity. 

The Apple is a good means of re- 
ducing surplus weight. An overweight 
person may eat all the Apples he 
wants, provided he will eat nothing 
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but Apples, and can easily reduce his 
surplus flesh at the rate of one or two 
pounds a day. 

The idea that Apples and other 
fruits should not be eaten with milk is 
a popular notion which has no scien- 
tific foundation. Apples and milk 
agree perfectly, provided both are 
properly eaten. When Apples dis- 
agree, it is usually because they have 
been swallowed hurriedly without 
proper mastication. If each morsel is 
chewed until reduced to a smooth 


due FrowerR GROWER 


puree the Apple digests in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time, passing out 
of the stomach more quickly than any 
other food. Beaumont demonstrated 
that the Apple leaves the stomach 
within an hour. 

Certain varieties of Apples are more 
easily digestible than others. Apples 
which when ripe have soft, tender 
flesh, such as the McIntosh Apple or 
Delicious, are much more easily di- 
gestible than Apples which are hard 
or tough. 





Growing Better Fruit Varieties 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


Peaches, Plums and Pears which 

you prefer to all others? Why 
not? Commercial fruit growers must 
grow the varieties that are in demand 
on the markets, but for home use 
choice is not so restricted. Varieties 
which are not satisfactory may be 
changed almost at will by grafting or 
by budding to preferred sorts. 

There is no better time than the 
harvest months to examine the variety 
list with a view to-its improvement. 
Planting time is ahead, when the 
orchard may be enlarged to admit 
carefully selected sorts, and Apple and 
Pear trees which are producing va- 
rieties of inferior quality may be 
grafted in the Spring to better fruit. 


Nearly every orchard has in it some 
misnamed trees. Occasionally these 
“rogues” are satisfactory varieties, 
but too often they are all but worth- 
less. Why care for a tree which never 
will bear good Apples when a little 
work with the grafting chisel or 
budding knife will turn it into the 
variety you like best? The man, in 
particular, who has a small orchard 
should make every tree count. Room 
should not be given to Alexander, or 
Haas, or Ben Davis or any other va- 
riety unless it is particularly desired. 


SEVERAL VARIETIES ON ONE TREE 


Sometimes a large tree-may grow 
two or more varieties to advantage. 
A few Wolf River Apples may be de- 
sired for cooking or baking, but as the 
tree approaches maturity it may be 
that not more than half the crop is 
needed. Then half the tree may easily 
be grafted to Bellflower, or McIntosh, 
or Grimes, or some other desirable 
sort. 

Most orchards are planted from the 
nurserymen’s restricted lists of vari- 
eties. Nurserymen must handle the 
varieties which are in greatest de- 
mand and seldom catalogue fruits 
which are little known and not widely 
planted. Most of the nurserymen’s 
varieties are essentially commercial 
sorts. Where preferences have not 
been developed, the commercial list is 
a safe one from which to choose, for 


A: YOU growing the Apples, 


those varieties must be at least fairly 
vigorous and productive and the more 
popular sorts are high in quality when 
well grown. 


OLD VARIETIES STILL IN DEMAND 


Almost every one, however, has a 
favorite variety or two which are not 
widely known. Frequently they be- 
long to that long list of obsolete or 
obsolescent varieties which once were 
found in most orchards but have been 


unable to hold their own in competi- - 


tion for popular favor. Probably this 
preference is rooted in some associa- 
tion which is buried beyond recall in 
an accumulation of fading memories, 
but it is none the less real. So one 
man scours.the country for a scion of 
the old Hightop Sweeting; another 
pesters the fruit vendor in vain for a 
barrel, a bushel, or even one specimen 
of Hurlbut; and another, scorning 
McIntosh, sends hundreds of miles for 
a winter’s supply of Smokehouse—to 
Pennsylvania, where the variety still 
lingers before it joins the lengthening 
list of varieties once popular but now 
forgotten. Who would say that these 
men get no more real enjoyment from 
an Apple in front of an open fire than 
the man who eats and enjoys a De- 
licious, or Spy without knowing or 
caring what it is? 

One real obstacle to growing fa- 
vorite varieties which are not stand- 
ard, is the difficuly in purchasing 
trees. This may be overcome by plant- 
ing trees of vigorous varieties which 
are available, and grafting or budding 
them after they become established. 
This is not difficult. In selecting 
stocks it is best to avoid weak grow- 
ing trees like Wealthy and, in cold 
sections, trees like those of Graven- 
stein which are not always hardy. 


GETTING SCIONS OF ODD VARIETIES 


Still it is necessary to obtain at 
least a scion of the desired variety, 
which may have disappeared locally 
many years ago. Then it is best to 
approach the State Agricultural Col- 
lege or Experiment Station, for these 
institutions usually maintain variety 
collections for study or for plant 
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breeding purposes. There are 
famous collections of fruit : 
in America. The most notable 
haps, is at the New York Experian 
Station at Geneva. Here are thoy. 
sands of varieties of tree and 
fruits of many kinds, which are 
in the variety studies under wa: 
and in the breeding of new Varieti 
both major projects at that stati 
The New Jersey Experiment Sta 
at New Brunswick claims the 
Peach collection in the world, 
Ohio Station at Wooster and the Ca. 
nadian Experimental Farms at 

also have notable variety collection, 
especially in certain lines, 








METHODS OF TOPWORKING 


In topworking to new varict 
grafting is usually resorted to w 
Apples and Pears. The cleft graft ; 
most useful for grafting large jj 
but on new set trees budding or wij 
grafting may be employed to adyg. 
tage. The stone fruits, P 
Plums, and Cherries, usually gy 
budded, since that is the easiest form 
of propagation. Wood one or ty 
years old is easiest to bud, but lary 
branches may be topworked by Cutting 
them back to force a growth of suck. 
ers and budding them to the varietic 
desired. 


Grafting should be done in th 
Spring just before the sap starts, but 
budding is usually done in late Sup. 
mer after the new buds have matured, 
In either case now is the time to & 
cide what is to be done and to ly 
plans for its accomplishment. 





Ventilate the Storage Room 


Nearly every one who stores Fruit 
in a cellar opens the windows in th 
Fall to cool the storage room as early 
in the season as possible. Few realix 
the importance of ventilation durin 
the colder months and too often the 
cellar is not aired from November ti 
May. 


The chief storage trouble whit 
may be attributed to this practice i 
storage scald, and it is very comma 
When an Apple is scalded the skin 
first turns brown. This discoloration 
is superficial in the beginning bit 
later penetrates the cells immediately 
below the skin and the storage lift 
of the Apple is brought to an ail 
and it is also rendered unfit for mar 
ket or dessert purposes. Apples whith 
are picked green are most likely # 
scald. 


The value of ventilation in prevell 
ing scald has been pointed out 
many investigators, and a little atte 
tion to the aeration of cellars in 
winter would undoubtedly save mos 
of the Fruit now ruined by stor 
scald. If the windows are throm 
open occasionally for a few hours 
the milder winter days, the cellar 
be greatly improved as a storage Mf 
for Fruits; and Vegetables as 
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Apple Scald 


neertain weather last Fall has 
aed the harvesting of Apples all 
over the north. Apples which are 
icked too early are most likely to 
scald and an unusual amount of stor- 
e scald is to be expected. 
This trouble appears as a darkening 
or browning of the skin of the 
Apple—usually on the green side. It 
ig caused by gases given off by the 
Apples themselves in ripening. Scald 
may be prevented by wrapping the 
Apples in paper wraps, especially oiled 
for this purpose; by packing shredded 
oil-paper in the barrels, boxes, or bins 
with the fruit; or by thorough venti- 
lation to remove the gases. 
It is a good plan to place fruit 
which has been picked a little too soon, 
in an open shed for a while before 
placing it in the cellar. Usually it is 
cooler in the shed than in the cellar 
anyway and that is an additional ad- 
vantage. The free circulation of cold 
air about the ripening fruit chills it 
quickly and removes injurious gases 
which might do some damage in a 
warm, close cellar. 





Protecting Grapes 


The Grape is another fruit which 
is easily given winter protection. Na- 
tive Grapes are hardy in most of the 
United States, but where European 
varieties are grown in the East, some 
form of winter protection is often 
necessary. 

Perhaps the best method is to lay 
the canes on the ground and cover 
them with earth. To make the oper- 
ation easier, Vinifera Grapes when 
grown in cold sections are usually 
trained with short trunks so the vines 
may be brought to the ground easily. 
Vines may be given some protection 
by wrapping them in straw but this is 
more laborious and not generally so 
satisfactory. 





Municipal Christmas Tree 


New Brunswick, N. J., planted a 
Norwich Spruce tree 15 feet high on 
the Public Library grounds which was 
illuminated at Christmas time and the 
Christmas carols were sung there. 

Members of various clubs, including 
the New Brunswick Garden Club, 
were present at the exercises in con- 
nection with the tree planting. 

The very novel idea of planting the 
tree outside for Christmas celebration 
is perhaps worthy of emulation in 
other places. Surely it has the great 
advantage of being true conservation, 
rather than destruction as is the case 
with the Christmas trees indoors. 





Begin with this issue to save your 
copies for 1927. A year’s issues with 
the index may answer just the ques- 
tion which will save you much mental 
effort and incidentally perhaps some 
coin of the realm.” 























A Wild Texas Iris 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


N MY walk one sunny day in May 
@ I spied a wave of violet color a 
few yards from the path and 
stepped out to investigate it. 
What I found was truly a “find” of 


purple beauty and waving grace. For 
a space of several feet wide by thirty 











I got the picture, but otherwise my 
pleasure was shortlived. It is one 
wind-flower of Texas that we may en- 
joy only as it stands on its slender 
two-foot stem amid its “fellowmen.” 
The markings on the velvet petals are 
in pencilings of orange and palest 
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Purple wild Iris found on the meadow in Texas. 
They form a large bed of waving beauty 


long there was a mass of Wild Iris, 
all in its untrammeled, undisturbed 
state of perfection. 

Tall grasses surrounded the stretch 
of waving, nodding beauty making a 
charming setting for any kind of 
flower. The numberless kinds of 
Texas grasses are in themselves an 
attraction for any flower lover. 

I was greedy in gathering an arm- 
ful of the many-eyed violet beauties 
not knowing they would fade almost 
with the touch of human hands. They 
will do this and very soon, even: while 
we stand in admiration of them they 
will fold their velvety four petals and 
curl themselves into a knot much re- 
sembling a hard, black seed. 


pink and lavender-blue—a combination 
exquisite to behold. 

In looking over the group of Iris 
mentioned in W. A. Bridwell’s list of 
Texas wild flowers I cannot find this, 
proving clearly that the number of 
wild flowers in Texas has scarcely been 
touched by literature. It grows in 
a single small onion-shaped bulb, not 
attached, and comes up in one’s hand 
readily. I transplanted some of them 
but must await next Summer to know 
my success. They hang by a slender 
thread-like filament to the stem, and 
turn this way and that in the sunlight, 
catching its gleams on its purple 
petals. Oh, I’m just in love with 
them, aren’t you? 





Iris Amas 


EAUTIFUL Iris Amas with its 

early, large, handsome flowers was 
considered by many of our garden 
visitors the finest Iris to be found for 
the price at which it may be pur- 
chased. It has been distributed under 
the names:—Amasia, Macrantha, 
William III, and William Tell. Like 
the Rose however, it is just as beau- 
tiful under any other name. 


The plant was found growing wild 
by missionaries in Amasia and sent to 
Sir Michael Foster of England in 
1885. It is rated by the American 
Iris Society at 7.8. According to 
Ridgway’s Color Chart the standards 


are light hyssop-violet, with petunia- 
violet falls and it has an orange 
beard. The general color of the flow- 
ers is a rich violet purple. The foli- 
age and stems seldom grow more than 
two feet high with us, but the wonder- 
fully-large, beautiful flower is sure to 
attract the attention of the visitor in 
the garden and to be commented upon. 
Its early-blooming habit is desirable, 
as such fine flowers usually appear on 
the later tall bearded Iris. This flower 
pollenized by Pallida Dalmatica pro- 
duced the seedling later registered as 
Lent A. Williamson, which at that 
time was considered by some, the 
finest Iris in the world. 

It is named Amas from Amasia in 
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Asia Minor, about fifty miles from the 
Black Sea; Amasia being the birth- 
place of Mithridates, King Of Pontus, 
born 131 years B. C. His first act 
after being made king was to murder 
his mother and brother. Then began 
his career of conquest, acquiring by 
force the kingdoms of Bosporus and 
Cappadocia. Professed friend and 
ally of the Romans, he later took from 
them Galatia and nearly all of Asia 
Minor and ordered the massacre of all 
Romans. 80,000 were slain. He was 
finally defeated by Pompey and after- 
wards killed by one of his own soldiers. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





To Make Popcorn Pop 


CCORDING to authorities at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva 
who have been making a special study 
of the subject, Popcorn fails to pop well 
because it is either too wet or too dry, 
usually the latter. With a little atten- 
tion to storage conditions Popcorn may 
be kept in ideal popping condition for 
months at a time, it is said, while Pop- 
corn that has been allowed to dry out 
until it will not pop satisfactorily can 
be brought back to a good popping state 
by the simple process of adding the right 
amount of water. 

Storage in an outside shed where the 
air can circulate freely about the corn 
is recommended as an ideal place to 
store Popcorn throughout the winter 
months. Popcorn stored outside will be 
ready for popping usually about Christ- 
mas time, it is said, and will remain in 
nearly perfect popping condition 
throughout the year. Almost invariably, 
Popcorn stored in the house dries out 
rapidly and soon becomes too dry for 
good popping. Popcorn needs about 14 
per cent moisture to do its best, but 
when stored in a heated building it usu- 
ally drops to 8 per cent of moisture. 

It is explained that Popcorn that be- 
comes too dry may be restored to good 
popping condition by putting some of 
the shelled corn in a fruit jar, adding 
a little water, sealing up the jar, shaking 
thoroughly, and allowing the Corn to 
stand two days. The amount of water 
required varies with the dryness of the 
Corn, but quantities ranging from two to 
five tablespoonfuls for each two pounds 
of shelled Popcorn are recommended. 

The Station has now available for free 
distribution to anyone interested in good 
Popcorn a pamphlet telling about the 
best methods of handling Popcorn and 
explaining how to put the pop back in 
Popcorn that fails to pop. 





Reviving and 
Arranging Strawflowers 


It may not be generally known that 
Strawflowers can be revived or re- 
juvenated by holding them for a short 
time in.escaping steam from the tea- 
kettle. This seems to soften them 
to an extent which will allow their 
being re-arranged, and the steam also 
revives their color. When Strawflow- 


ers are sent by mail they may be 
found somewhat crumpled on receipt, 
and they may be re-arranged and re- 
vived as above suggested. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Care of Regal Lily Seedlings 


To Tue Epiror:— 


In May I planted about 100 Regal Lily seedlings 
in a box about 8” x 8” and it looks as though 
every one germinated and lived. 

What is the next step? Should they be left 
in the seed box where they are very crowded, 
or should they be taken out and planted where 
they will have more space? 

I have coldframe space available, but in the 
coldest Winter the ground sometimes freezes 
to a slight depth in it. 

Any information you can supply will be ap- 


preciated. 
A. O. SNnoppy, (So. Ohio) 

Answer :—While my experience with 
the Regal Lily is slight, it has covered 
several years, and I think I am correct. 

The Regal Lily is very hardy, there- 
fore you need not be afraid to set it out 
in open ground. Your seedlings are 
probably very near the top of the ground 
in their box, and should be set deeper 
when planted out, at a depth of probably 
four to five inches. 

Judging by mine, which were planted 
last Fall, and are now showing top 
growth like Lilium candidum, these 
should have been set out in September. 
However, they will probably stand the 
moving in October all right, if trans- 
ferred directly to their new bed without 
exposing the roots. If the little bulbs 
have leaves above ground, it may be you 
could not plant quite so deep, but they 
could be set so as to be in a little de- 
pression, leaving the leaves out to the 
air, and the depression could be filled up 
as the tops extend upward. 

If your bulbs have not yet made top 
growth, your problem is very simple. 
If rather shallow planting is necessary, 
a coarse mulch might be advisable, to pre- 
vent heaving, but any green leaves must 
not be smothered by the mulch. If your 
ground holds water, the depression plan 


. of planting would not be advisable. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
EpITor’s NOTE:— 


Brother Auten writes me that he 
claims no detailed experience with the 
Regal Lily and offers the suggestion that 
something further might be said on this 
subject. Can any reader throw further 
light on the subject in question or about 
the Regal Lily in general? 





Gladiolus Bulbs Show Defects 


To THE EpiTor:— 

I have commenced to clean my bulbs and find 
some of them affected with what resembles a dry 
rot. It seems to begin at the base of the bulb 
and go up toward the top. In most cases, it is 
very hard to dislodge the old bulb. Some of the 
bulbs are only slightly affected, while others seem 
to be entirely mummified. 

Will this disease spread in storage during the 
Winter? Will it winter in the ground and affect 
my next year’s planting? Can anything be done 
to check this disease now, or will it be better to 
wait until Spring? 

Any information you may be able to give, 
relative to the control of this disease, will 


greatly appreciated. 
C. L. Parres, (Mich.) 


Answer:—Speaking generally, Gladi- 
olus bulbs show more or less defects or 
rots at digging time and proportionately 
more as time passes while in storage. 
Just what the disease in your case may 
be, I am unable to suggest, but anyone 
having troubles of this kind should send 
samples to Dr. L. M. Massey, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N.Y. Dr. M 









had this subject under investigas 
a long period of years and my ae 
to offer definite suggestions, able 
Sometimes rots are caused by 
handling of the bulbs either inant 
or storing. Sometimes discolorations 
not really rots but only bruises 
these dry up and do not spread jn 
—. grams _~ — which are on, 
pletely mummified or dried, certaj 
affected with disease. Rieti 
Certain diseases develop in gto 
The so-called hard-rot or dry rot will q 
this. My own experience with the yor 
ety Mrs. Dr. Norton is that this invari. 






-ably dry-rots in storage every Winter 


Some years the rot is worse than 9 

I mentioned this variety as probably jy 
ing the most difficult subject for storag. 
in my collection. 

Although the Gladiolus is Subject tp 
but little in the way of disease, it i 
always advantageous, not only to avoid 
disease but from a growing or cultuyj 
standpoint, not to plant Glads more tha 
one year out of three on the same piey 
of ground. The intervening years may 
be utilized for some sort of a hoed 
in garden practice; or if the operatioy 
are comparatively large, a green-manupy 
crop like Buckwheat, Rye and Vetch 
Soy Beans may be employed. 


Disease troubles mostly disappear ». 
der clean culture, proper rotation, ani 
aeration of the soil through plowing an 
cultivation each season. 


The few diseases which effect th 
Gladiolus are difficult of treatment an 
although the soaking of the disease 
corms in formaldehyde solution has ben 
recommended, it has been claimed thi 
this treatment is not thoroughly ¢- 
fective. 


This is a subject which cannot har 
too much discussion and I for one belier 
in a candid and outspoken statement 
facts. Will not some of our friends sy 
a word on this subject based on thr 
own experience? 

MADISON CooPm 





Trouble with Polyantha Rose 


To Tue EpiITor:— 


Would like to get some information abouts 
Rose. I have a red Polyantha I set out last Sprig 
and in a short time it was just full of buds, it 
just about the time they were ready to open ty 
stopped and in a short time they would dy 
and drop off. I thought maybe there was sit 
thing wrong with the location so I dug it ual 
moved it to another place, but it done the sm 
there. Can you tell me what is wrong with & 
bush? It gets awfully busy and is just fulld 
buds but they won’t open up. 


S. 0. C., (Ma) 

Answer:—I wish I could give até 
inite answer to this inquiry. I have 
the same thing happen, but have ™ 
found the cause of the trouble. Perhip 
it is a definite individual plant weakne 
and my suggestion is to throw away! 
bush and get a better one that will be 
pendable. The best small-flowered 
Polyantha is Ideal. The best large 
ered one is Lafayette. The most pleail 
pink one is LaMarne. I have never 
trouble of the sort complained of on # 
one of these varieties. 


J. Horace McF arial 
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Meaning of Term “Velo” 


EDITOR :— 
To = in California iast Summer I often heard 
while "Velo as applying to the weather but no 
the oa to know just what it meant. Can Mr. 


one oreall the FLowir GRoweR readers, who will 


appreciate it? R. J., (Mass.) 
:—The Velo is commonly de- 
wey a a sea fog, though in reality 
o a form of cloud. It is sometimes 
M tled lifted fog in that section, and is 
said to be a sign of fair weather. It is 
aid that such clouds may be as much as 
2000 feet thick while fog as a rule is not 
over a few hundred feet. It is also some- 
times observed on the Atlantic coast 


ften. 
though not JoHN S. Hazen 





Horticultural Questions 


To THE EDITOR :— , 

1. We have a fine mature Larch which seems 
affected with a blight resembling a white powder 
on the needles, — later turn brown. Can you 

tment 
engeet eral Camperdown Elms have failed to 
leaf out as usual. What form of fertilizing do 


uire? ’ 
. What is the formula for putting together a 


int? 
siete J. V. L, (Conn.) 


Answer:—1. The work of the wooly 
larch aphid resembles the description 
very closely. Badly infested trees have 
the appearance of being dusted with 
four due to the white waxy secretion 
that the aphids make. They are most 
abundant in June. Ordinarily, injury is 
not severe, but if it does become so, a 
spray with kerosene emulsion may be ad- 
visable. 

2. Probably the season has had more 
to do with the appearance of the tree 
than has any lack of fertilizer. In the 
majority of cases trees overcome the set- 
backs that adverse weather conditions 
give them. Stable manure is the best 
fertilizer you can use. 

8. Coal tar is most frequently used as 
a dressing for ornamental trees. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





What Fertilizer for 
Gladioli and Peonies? 


To THE Epiror:— 

We want advice as to the best method of fer- 
tilizing Gladioli and Peonies. We have a good 
clay loam soil that has been in Bluegrass sod for 
15 years. By testing we find this soil is a little 
sour and have in mind applying two tons of 
ground limestone per acre in the Fall and turning 
under a crop of Soy Beans every second year and 
possibly applying acid phosphate with the Beans. 
We would like to carry out some system to get 
and maintain a well-balanced soil for growing 
Glads and Peonies and would like your advice in 
the matter. 

We have some very small sixth size bulbs to 
plant next Spring and thought of using pulverized 
sheep manure in the rows to boost them along. 


9 this be advisable? If not, what could w 
use ; 


Your advice is always appreciated. 
R. INMAN & Sons, (Ind.) 

_ Answer :—Exact advice as to fertiliz- 
Ing a given soil is difficult enough at best 
and even the so-called experts hesitate 
and often will not offer definite sugges- 
tions. Methods of culture, lay of the 
land, ete., have some influence as well as 
previous condition. 

If ‘this ground has been in sod for 15 
years, it may be deficient in humus and 

this is the case, the Soy Beans will 
supply that lack. They will also add 
nitrogen, under favorable conditions, and 
nitrogen is valuable in growing most any 
crop. If the soil fails to grow Soy Beans 

advantage, perhaps Buckwheat may 
be substituted, but Buckwheat is not a 
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nitrogen gathering crop. It is a rank 
grower, however, and will add a large 
amount of humus in a very short time. 

Whether ground limestone would be an 
advantage for Peonies, I am in doubt, 
but it has been reported that soil slightly 
acid is O. K. for Glads. 

Whether acid phosphate is needed on 
your clay loam is also a question, but it 
probably would be an advantage, used 
at the rate of 500 to 1000 pounds per 
acre for the crop stated. 

It would seem that with the humus 
content sufficiently built up you could 
use bone meal to a decided advantage 
at the rate of as much as 1500 to 2000 
pounds per acre, and bone meal for 
flowers is one of the best fertilizers that 
can be used. 

Before planting in the Spring, some 
sort of a balanced fertilizer with a fairly 
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heavy content of nitrogen would be advan- 
tageous, as nitrogen fertilizer with Glads 
has proved to be a decided benefit. 

The use of pulverized sheep manure 
in the rows when planting Glads is per- 
missible if it is not used in too large 
quantities and if it is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil to a depth of about one 
inch. Too much sheep manure in direct 
contact with the bulbs has a tendency 
to burn or rot the young rootlets as they 
start. 

In growing Peonies it is important 
that the soil should be worked rather 
deeply, but with Glads shallow culti- 
vation will answer. 

Don’t forget the matter of humus. 
Chemical fertilizers and fertilizing ele- 
ments in general are most productive 
when the humus supply is liberal. 

If any readers have further sugges- 





The Aquarium,—Part VIII,—Metal- 


Frame, Six-sided Aquarium Tank 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


diagram is made with 3/4 inch 

by 1/8 inch angleiron, cut into 
pieces with the hacksaw, and bolted 
together with 3/16 inch stove bolts. 
It is 12 inches high, and each side is 
6 inches by 12 inches. 

The angleiron is cut into six pieces 
12 inches long, and two pieces of 36 
inches each, which are notched every 
six inches with the hacksaw, D, so 
they will bend and form top and bot- 
tom. These parts are drilled and 
bolted together, A and C, and are then 
ready for the glass. 

Skylight glass is used for the bot- 
tom. A piece of cardboard is cut out 
to fit, then taken to the glazier, who 


"Taias AQUARIUM shown in the 


will cut the glass from the pattern. 

Six sheets of 6-inch by 12-inch 
glass are used for the sides and ce- 
mented in with water-proof cement, 
directions for which were given in 
part I. The cement is pressed all 
around the joints, as shown at B and 
the tank allowed to dry for a few days. 
Then all spaces between glass and iron 
are filled with Plaster of Paris. 

A stand is made from 3/4 inch 
dressed pine, and cut one inch wider 
than the tank, all around, to receive 
ornamental moulding which is after- 
wards nailed on. When the cement 
has set thoroughly, the tank can be 
filled with water, and tested for a few 
days, before filling with Plants and 
Fishes. 
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tions on this important subject we will 
all be glad to hear from them. 


MADISON COOPER 





Growing Hardy Phlox 


To THE EpITor:— 

I wish some one would write an article on the 
treatment or growing of Hardy Phlox. I have 
a large bed which is all going back to the old 
garden Phlox, and nothing I do seems to remedy 
the mildew which attacks it each year. I have 
it planted in a large oval bed alternating with 
Peonies. The Peonies do well, but I am dis- 
couraged with the Phlox. 

Mrs. J. F. F., (W. Va.) 

Answer :—Hardy Phlox should not re- 
main in one situation for a long period. 
It should be taken up and divided and 
reset in a new location. This should 
probably be done once in three to five 
years for best results. While dividing 
and transplanting will not stop the mil- 
dew, it will produce more vigorous 
plants, which will be less susceptible to 
disease. In my garden this year, the 
period of bloom from Phlox has been 
longer than ever before, continuing for 
fully two months and much bloom was 
in evidence from the late varieties until 
September 15th. 

While mildew or so-called blight both- 
ers my plants some seasons and stops 
their bloom rather promptly; this year, 
although the blight has been present, it 
has not been sufficiently active to stop 
the bloom, and I have never used any 
remedy to prevent it. 

Will any reader tell his experience 
with Hardy Phlox, and general method 
of culture and treatment? 


MADISON COOPER 





To Kill Wild Morning Glory 


To THE EDITOR :— 

How can I get rid of Wild Morning Glory vine? 
It is a horrid weed that is death on flowers. 

M. S. W., (Ohio) 

Answer:—Wild Morning Glory grows 
so fast that it is difficult to eradicate 
‘after once started, but if the ground is 
kept cultivated frequently, so that the 
young plants are killed before beginning 
to spread, the pest will disappear after 
the seed is exhausted from the soil. 

If any reader has had experience with 
special methods in handling wild Morning 
Glory, will they please advise? 





History of Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis 


To THe EpiITor:— 


Would like to know the history of Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis. Is it not a species? Is it “the 
old red of grandmother’s garden’? 

It seems too bad to drop such a good old 
stand-by, but it is hard to find it catalogued 
and to get pure stock. 


Mrs. A. B. C., (Nebr.) 

Answer :—Gladiolus Brenchleyensis is 
a variety and was originated by the 
father of the late Henry Youell, at the 
town of Brenchley, in England, hence its 
name. 

Brenchleyensis is, I think, of the gan- 
davensis type and it was a standard va- 
riety for many years, but the improved 
varieties have gradually pushed it out. 
It has the advantages of earliness, pro- 
lificacy, and striking color; but it is sel- 
dom grown to perfection and pure stock 
is difficult to find. 

I have grown Brenchleyensis for more 
than ten years, importing my foundation 
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stock from Holland; and from the first 
it has always been a pleasing and strik- 
ing variety. It will throw good spikes 
from small bulbs which is a decided ad- 
vantage, and I well remember my first 
lot of No. 4 bulbs which produced pro- 
digious bloom. 

Cannot some of the friends of Brench- 
leyensis rally to its support? And can- 
not those who have discarded Brench- 
leyensis give us some good reasons for 
doing so? 

MADISON COOPER 





Depth for Gladiolus Planting 


To THE EpItTor:— 


I would appreciate your definition of shallow, 
medium and deep planting for Gladioli on a 
medium heavy clay loam with some gravel in 
its make-up. We have employed trenches three 
inches, five inches and eight inches in depth 
to cover these classes. 

A. 2. GLX.) 


Answer :—Eight inches is altogether 
too deep for planting any Gladiolus bulbs 
under any conditions whatever. Here I 
have a light, sandy soil and I never plant 
them deeper than five to six inches, and 
my regular practice with the large bloom- 
ing sizes is about four to five inches. 


I should say that four to five inches 
would be considered medium planting 
and three to four inches shallow plant- 
ing in light soil. In heavy soil, half 
inch to an inch less than this would be 
considered shallow planting. 

Smaller bulbs from one-quarter inch 


Cal, 





to one inch can be planted ag 
as two to two and one-half ; 
heavy soil, and three inches woyj 

deep enough for one-inch 
light soil. 


My own method is to use a 
bottomed trench, three inches Wide fq 
planting stock one-quarter to 
quarter inches, and the bottom of thi 
trench would be two, to two and 


y 


i 


EF se 


half inches below the surface of the 


ground, possibly three inches jn 
places. Please do not forget that 
soil is a light, sandy one and does 
hold water much and, therefore, ] 
somewhat more deeply than would be 
considered good practice in heavy soil, 
On medium heavy clay, small planting 
stock covered one and one-half oie 
inches; medium sized bulbs, two to three 
— : oe ig bulbs, three to four 
inches, would, in my judgment 
aie judg » be about 


There has certainly been much mj | 


information traveling around on the 
question of depth of planting. 
people, who ought to know better but 
who apparently do not, have recom. 
mended that Gladioli be deeply planted ty 
secure moisture and to keep them from 
blowing over. Some have planted 4 
deep as six to eight inches, and heavy 
losses have resulted in failure to increay 
from bulblets, and even in some ¢ages 
actual rotting of the bulbs and failure tp 
properly grow. 

MADISON Coops 





A Robin Shelter 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


trated, you will require half inch, 
or three-quarter inch, dressed 
lumber, and some cedar bark. The 
parts can be first drawn on paper, and 
these used as patterns, or they can be 


Te MAKE the Bird House illus- 


cut from lumber and assembled. 

When the house is finished, cover 
with cedar bark, and place on side of 
the house, or in a tree, where Cats will 
not be able to climb up and disturb 
the Birds. 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA 
’ rlook the advertisement of 
: Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
in the advertising pages. | It is 
1 if there is as good an invest- 
horticultural literature anywhere 
as this new three volume set at $25.00, 
carriage charges prepaid. It answers 
thousands of questions which come up in 
connection with garden work and prac- 


tice. 


Don 
Bailey's 
culture 
doubtfu 
ment in 


KEY YOUR ADVERTISING 


who use advertising space in 
ee magasine: Don’t guess at where 
our inquiries come from, but use some 
sort of a key so that you will know. It 
is unfair to the publication which is giv- 
ing you results to simply assume the 
source of inquiries. A fictitious street 
or a fictitious box number is permitted. 
Some advertisers use a department letter. 


My 1927 GLAD COLLECTION 

of my friends want another lot 
take. “just like I had last year.” 
They can’t be just like last year’s,—they 
will be better. My collections are bigger 
and better every year. New varieties 
are being added and the collections are 
better and better balanced as time passes. 


THE JAPANESE CALENDARS 
There are still a few of these left as 
per announcement in another column. 
They are attractive and suitable for any 
room. You must speak quickly now if 
you want them under the offer. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS A PREMIUM 


This offer has come into prompt and 
immediate favor, and well it might,— 
the shears are just what you have been 
wanting. Don’t forget that they are 
available only to present readers who 
send new subscriptions at the full paid 
rate of $2.00. See announcement in an- 
other column. 


LIST OF NAMES FOR SAMPLES 


Readers should know that this office 
stands ready to send sample copies to 
lists of names accompanied by complete 
It need only be suggested 
that these should be of home owners, or 
those who are interested in more beauti- 
er surroundings and a better outlook on 

e. 

INDEX FOR 1926 


It is expected to have the index for 
1926 ready soon after January Ist, or at 
least some time in January. So you had 
better place your order now, remitting 
10c in stamps, and the index will be sent 
you as soon as received from the bindery. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound volumes of the predecessor of 
the present FLOWER GROWER, (THE 
MoDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER,) can still 
be had at $2.00 each. These are bound 
with the index and are valuable to Gladi- 
olus growers especially. The early is- 
sues of THE FLOWER GROWER are avail- 
able at $2.50 each, and the last five 
issues, including 1926, at $3.00 each. All 
postage prepaid. 


USE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 

Readers may be the means of doing 
much good by bettering someone’s out- 
look on life, in as simple a way as hand- 
Ing out the subscription coupons which 
are furnished from this office. If you 
have not a little bunch of them in a con- 
venient pigeonhole of your desk, let me 
know and I will supply them. 
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TO COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


Tell about THE FLOWER GROWER in 
your printed matter. A little note tell- 
ing your honest opinion of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and giving the full name and ad- 
dress of the publisher will be doing mis- 
sionary work for your customers as well 
as for this magazine. I don’t ask this as 
a personal favor, but only as an assist- 
ance in the good work which THE FLOWER 
GROWER is doing. 


DO YOU APPRECIATE THIS MAGAZINE? 


If you really want to have a true ap- 
preciation of what each copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER means, just make a 
rough index of the contents of this is- 
sue, or any other recent issue; do the 
same by any other magazine that you 
know of; make a comparison and see 
what you find. Then tell your friends 
of the result. I am dependent on my 
friends for the natural and healthful 
growth of this magazine. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Q. & A. Dept. is short this month be- 
cause late advertising coming in pushed 
them back several pages toward the 
front. But December surely had enough 
of the Qs & As, and I have a big bunch 
for February. 


MADISON CoopPER, Publisher 
Calcium, New York 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





Cactus—Queen Wilhelmina 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 

The unusual Cactus photograph 
shown on our front cover page this 
month was furnished by W. H. Car- 
penter & Son, Plainville, Conn., and 
they said that this plant was grown by 
Geo. Maston of Plainville and that it 
had, at the time the photograph was 


made, 140 open blooms by actual 
count. This photograph was submit- 
ted to I. G. Noyes of Somerville, 


Mass., who has made quite a study of 
the Cactus as a plant species and he 
writes me as follows: 

“It is certainly a fine plant. It is a 
species of the genus that is now known 
as Epiphyllum; was formerly genus 
Phyliccactus (Leafcactus) but during a 
revision of the nomenclature of the Cac- 
tus family the name was changed to 
Epiphyllum. 

“Evidently it is a hybrid or a cross- 
breed. The Cactus fanciers in France, 
Germany, and Belgium have hybridized 
this genus with Cereus species and 
crossed the different species of the genus 
Epiphyllum until they have developed 
some wonderful specimens of this genus. 
The name would be Epiphyllum hy- 
bridum Queen Wilhelmina for that is 
what I think is meant by ‘Willime,’ for 
there is an Epiphyllum named ‘Deutsche 
Kaiserin’ grown and introduced by F. A. 
Haage of Erfurt, and it is my opinion 
that some of the Dutch growers have 
named one for their Queen. They are 
often named for prominent people the 
same as Gladioli, Dahlias and Peonies.” 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


W. A, BRIDWELL 
Forestburg. - - Texas 

















BULB MAILING BOXES 


GLADIOLUS and DUTCH BULBS 
Strong, durable containers for mail or express. 
Many growers also use these standard size boxes 
for store trade. 

Sizes to hold 12, 25, 50 and 100 bulbs. 
Write for Prices and Samples 


A. B. COWLES BOX CO. 
2 Commercial St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 

Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 
Hardy Collected Stock 


Rhododendrons 2 to 8 ft., 25 for $4.00; per 100, 

$15.00. Mountain Laurel 2 to 8 ft., 25 for $4.00; 

per 100, $15.00. Hemlock 8 to 4 ft., 25 for 

$4.00; per 100, $15.00. Baled and Burlapped. 
Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE - - Doeville, Tenn. 
Collector of Evergreens Shrubs 


POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER’’ 


Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., = NEW YORK CITY 
































PLANTS FOR GRANDMOTHER’S ROCKERY 
Alyssum, aquilegia, cerastium, saxifragia, viola, 
aethionema, arabis, armeria, asperula, aubrieta, 
campanula, cheiranthus, crucianella, dianthus, 
euphorbia, hypericum, linfum, linaria, philox, 
sublata, potentilla, saponaria, siline, tunica, 
alpine aster and poppy, and many others. Send 
for catalogue. Prices reasonable. 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 








Hamamelis vernalis 
(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 

A rare shrub from the Ozarks with at- 
tractive foliage and fragrant golden flow- 
ers in midwinter. Hardy. Husky plants 
nursery grown, $1.00, prepaid. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, - - Ar 














aes ANINIU AS ss 
1926 seed, all colors :—Aster: King, Superb Late 
Branching, Single; Ageratum: King Calendula; 
Centaurea; Cosmos: Early, Autumn; Larkspur; 
Marigold: African, French Mixed. Following 
mixed:—Scabiosa; Schizanthus; Stock, Ten 
Weeks; Strawflower; Verbena; pkt. 10 cts. 
Nasturtium, dwarf 5 cts; Zinnia; Giant Flower- 
ing 15 cts, 60ct value for 50 cts. 
C. A. PERRY 
4417 Downey Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - ~ Portland, Oregon 
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TO BE SOLD IN ONE LOT 


On account of continued ill health, we will sac- 
rifice our entire planting stock under No. 8 size, 
including all bulblets, of over 200 varieties. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 size will be reserved for retail 
trade. We offer a wonderful opportunity to re- 
tail customers. Write for list. 


FAIRVIEW GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box No. 391 - Rocky River, Ohio 


rae Dignified lusi “ 
yr $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. Base to. — 


anger ndence methods to pales 
Write tocay for fuli details, 








The 1927 Japanese Art Calendars 


HERE are still a few of these Cal- 

endars left for those who want 
them, and perhaps some of those who 
have already had them may want 
more. If so they will need to speak 
quickly. They are very attractive and 
the importers from whom I secured 
them, report that they have sold more 
of these than anything of which they 
have sent out as samples during the 
past twenty-five years. The demand 
is so keen that it will be necessary for 
me to place my order for the 1928 
Calendars very early in 1927. 

The ones that I selected are strictly 
floral in scope. The larger is 12” wide 
and 18” high. The background is a 
bright rose and the design is a Parrot 
perched on a flowering branch. 

The smaller Calendar is 7” wide and 
18” high with a bright green back- 
ground. There is a country villa with a 
mountain in the background, and many 
bright-blooming shrubs in pink and 
white. 

DESCRIPTION 

These Calendars contain 144 separate pieces of 
wood sewed together with heavy thread, and they 
have a wood band one-half inch wide at top with 
a metal ring for hanging purposes. The wood is 
as thin as paper, highly polished, and the designs 
are truly characteristic of Japanese art. But 
the striking feature of these Calendars is the 
brightness of the colors and one of them hung 
in any room makes an attractive “bit of color,” 
as the artists say. 

Don’t forget that these Calendars have 
no advertising matter on them whatever 
and that each one has a small and in- 
conspicuous pad with the monthly cal- 
endar for 1927. 

The same offer holds good,—one 
each of both the above described Cal- 
endars will be sent with each NEW, 
yearly subscription remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00. The Calen- 
dars are not sent with renewals but 
only for new subscriptions paid for at 
the full yearly rate. 


The Calendars are not sold and will be sent 
only to those who send new subscriptions. 
Cal- 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
cium, N.Y. 


American Landscape School, 62, Newark, New York 


Oregon Coast Grown Bulbs 


Our stock is exceptionally fine. 

Big, Plump, High Crown. 

Our price list of over a hundred varieties now 
ready. 

Order early before sizes and varieties are ex- 
hausted. 


MORRIS BULB CO. - 





Waldport, Oregon 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-33rd ave. S. E., Minneapuiis, M 


XXXX NEW VARIETIES 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH PLUS WITH THESE 

—Per 10— Bits. per 

No. 4 No.5 No.6 100 

Cardinal Prince (K)__-$4.50 $38.50 $2.70 $4.00 
Delo Oro (Bur.) — 8.00 2.25 38.00 - 
Del Rosa (Bur.) —- 4.00 3.00 3.50—- 
Eldora (Kemp.) 8.50 2.75 3.00—- 
Kiva (Bur.) _____----- 4.00 8.00 2.25 3.00 — 
Princely (Kemp.) 2.50 1.50 2.00 , 
Quinton (Kemp.) 1.85 1.00 1.50/ 


A few more fine Collections left. 
See November issue. 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 -45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 








All prepaid. 








- Diener’s Big Four 


We Have Them to Supply Your Needs 


RICHARD DIENER 
DR. F. E. BENNETT 
MR. W. H. PHIPPS 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS 
Also Other Fine Varieties 


SEND NOW FOR PRICE LIST 
J.B. & J. S. Whalley 


Growers of Choice Gladiolus 
P. O. Box 511 Portland, Ore. 











— HAVE FINISH 
and a fine lot of bulbs eed ore; sa NG 
true-to-name and full of pep. ‘Our 
quoting “Growers’ Prices” on high 
in all sizes, by the single, dozen, 100 
ready—“‘get it.” You will appreciate Ys 
“listen,” we are right on the “job,” Y, it 
will have personal attention. q = 
Yours for Quality Glads - Dahlias. ~ 

G. A. BALDEN & SON, Grow 

Route 4, Box 187 Birmingham, : 
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Price List now ready 





GLORL-GLAD GARDENS, HALL, Ny. 








GLADIOL 


Grown on Best of Soil 
Many years’ experience growing bulbs. Ova 
varieties, all true to name, in first Class eg 
tion. Price list will be ready Jan. Ist. 
name and address will bring it to you, 


RS. A. C. HECKMAN 


M 
Gladioli Hill Carlton, On 
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SUPER GLADS 

Giant Nymph, Elf, T. T. Kent, Mrs” 
C.. Peters, Rose Mist, Edith Wooat 
(D), Prince of India, Titanie @ 
Marietta, Leota (one each) , 
blooming size, postpaid, for only $29 

See also my ad in the Dee, Pig 
Grower which I will extend to Jm 
15th. Send for List of best y ‘ie 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
a Independence, Iowa : 





DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI BULBS — 
Bulbs and Tubers of Quality Our Specialty. 
Two and three yr. Rose Plants that 

bloom the first year. 


Price List 


LESTER SHELLENBERGER 
146 Pennebaker Ave. - Lewistown, 




















The Golden Rule Dahlia Farm : 


1. Grows the kind of Dahlias that pro¢ 


sults in the form of flowers and tubers, e 


2. Does not overfertilize. 
vigorous. 

8. Tells you frankly the whole truth about 
variety offered for sale. % 
Our 1927 catalogue is an EXTRAORDE 
DEPARTURE from the conventional. I¢} 
sents in easily readable form, ratings of} 
variety for SEVEN DIFFERENT AND 
IMPORTANT QUALITIES. Anyone may 


Therefore its 


select from this catalogue varieties that Wi 


surely suit their tastes. Such valuable 
mation has never before been given to) 
Dahlia growing public. Our prices are a 
not cheap, neither are they too high. 
legues ready for mailing January Ist to 
HARLEY T. PECK - Lebanon, 











sideration. 


the asking. No obligation. 
Yours for the “Best in Glads.” 


White Bear Lake - 





OUR 1927 “WHOLESALE LIST” 


should be of interest to every grower that takes quality in con- 


We have started mailing out our New Catalogue. 
get yours? Every real Glad Fan should have a copy. 


A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower 





Pri 
oe riced per 100 
Free for 


Minnesota Muriel (P) pale biue 








The Japanese Art Screen Calendars told about 
as per above will prove. pleasing to anyone 
interested in bright colors, and the unique art of 
the clever Japanese. Don’t forget that they have 
no advertising matter on them whatever and 
come neatly packed in a special envelope and are 


suitable for presents. 


accepted under $2.00. 


ROUTE 8, BOX 54 


Crimson Glow (B) Crimson___$4.00 
Mona Lisa (K) rose pink 
Mrs. Dr. Norton (K) cr. & pink_ 


Red Cloud (K) bright red 
Rose Ash (D) ashes of roses__ 4.00 
Scarlano (K) fine scarlet__ 
Youell’s Favorite (K) rose 
One thousand bulbs, nine times 100 rate. 
Subject to prior sale. j 
.My list now ready contains: Henry Ford, Show Flower, Capt. Ba 
Miss Madison, Peters, Richard Diener, Fern Kyle, Indian Summer, & 
Wonder, Walsh, Hollyhock and many other new and standard vi 
Let me quote you on your glad wants. 
famous Willamette Valley of Oregon, where bulbs grow to perfection 


PRICES PREPAID 
My List Is Now Ready—May I Send You One? 





Willamette Valley Oregon Grown Gladiol 


Twenty-five at 100) 
Bb 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 
$2.50 $2.00 
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Bulbs grown on new soil if 
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